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Ellis & Walery 
A WINTER PLAYLET THAT STILL FLOURISHES IN HOT JULY 


This picture shows Columbine and her father in Mr. Barrie's charming curtain-raiser, Panfaloon, at the Duke of York’s. Pantaloon, described by Mr. Barrie as a 
plea for an ancient family, tells how Columbine (Wiss Pauline Chase) marries the man of her heart, Harlequin, rather than the rich Clown. She falls upon evil 
days and returns sadly to her father's house: which is the moment shown in this picture 
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HARROGATE 
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PRINCIPAL EXPRESS TRAINS. WEEK-DAYS. 


a.m. | am. | a.m./ p.m.| p.m p-m. | p.m. 
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HARROGATE ..arr. 1 *o 2*37, 3*426| 5*142) 6*58 | 8 fo | 10*3 
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For full particulars of Train Service between London and Harrogate 
see Great Northern Railway bills. 
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% OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 
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ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


Al H E G O [is | S E U M. CHARING CROSS 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

All seats in all parts are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes 
should accompany all postal applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 115. 6d., 
and £1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3S., and 2s. (Telephone No. 
7680 Gerrard). Grand Tier, Is. ; Balcony, 6d, (Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children 
under 12 half price ta all Fauteuil sand Stalls. Telegrams :‘‘ Coliseum, Londen." 


NavaG SHIPPING, AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 
Noon to 11 p.m. Admission, 1s. 
Naval Construction, Armamcnts, Shipping and Fisheries. 
NELSON'S CENTENARY RELICS. 
FISHING VILLAGE. Working Exhibits. Model of ‘‘ Victory.'’ 
GRAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS. 
Go on board the full-size Cruiser. 
Real Batteries of 477 Guns, Hotchkiss and Maxims. 
The Cruiser is manned by a crew of 150 Handy-Men. 
PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 

West's ‘‘Our Navy.'’ Maxim's Captive Flying Machine. Fairy Grotto, Indian 
Canoes. Burton's Great Red Indian Village—Chiefs, Squaws, and Papooses. Voyage 
in a Submarine. Vanderdecken’s Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights, Miss de 
Rohan’s Musical and Dramatic Sketches. Tillikum Canoe. 


L'EGE EXHIBITION. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS from LONDON (Liverpool Street Station! 
1st Class, 41s. Od. ; and Class, 27s. 6d. ; 
3rd Class Rail and 2nd Class Steamer, 22s. 9d. 
CHEAP CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS in BELGIUM including Brussels for 
Waterloo and the Ardennes, &c., via Harwich and Antwerp every Week-day_ 


Send postcard to the Continental Manager, G.E.R., Liverpool Street Station 
London, E.C., for descriptive illustrated pamphlet (free), 


ARLSBAD AND MARIENBAD EXPRESS. 9.0 a.m. DAILY from 
Charing Cross. Through Cars wichout change from Ostend to Carlsbad and 


Marienbad. 
NGADINE EXPRESS, | 11.0 a.m. DAILY from Victoria. Through Cars 


without change from Calais to Coire; to Lucerne on Sundays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays ; and to Berne and Interlaken on Mondays 
and Thursdays. 


BERLAND-LEMAN EXPRESS. 11.0 a.m. from Victoria on Mondays, 


Wednesdavs, and Fridays. Through Cars from Calais to Lausanne, Montreux, 
Berne, In-eriaken, &c. 


ICHY EXPRESS. 


Saturdays. 


IX-LES-BAINS-SAVOY EXPRESS. 
Paris to Aix-les-Bains, Chambery, Geneva, and Evian. 
and Saturdays. 


ROUVILLE EXPRESS. 
Cars. 


3.55 p.m. from Paris on Tuesdays, Thurs?ays, and 


Daylight Service, 11.20 a.m. from 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, 


3.50 p.m. DAILY from Paris. Saloon and Buffet 


ABOU RG EXPRESS. 3.50 p.m. DAILY from Par’s. Suloon and Restaurant 


Cars. 


NIGHTLY SLEEPING CARS, Calais to Paris, 9 p.m. from Charing Cross. 
(Passengers remain in Car in Paris until 7.30 a.m.). 


DAILY RESTAURANT CARS to PARIS in connection with 9 a.m. and 
2.20 p.m. Trains from Charing Cross. 


Time Tables, Full Details, and all Tickets (which must be obtained 
in advance) from 


INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 


20, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


TOUR IRELAND? 


VISIR AEHTS: PICLURESOUE COUNTRY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, 
free on application. By Post, 3d. 

Every assistance afforded enquirers. 
routes, and Hotel Coupons issued; arrangements made to secure the 


Railway Tickets by all 


comfort of passengers. 


Address :—G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 


LONDON AND ABERDEEN: 
THE ABERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S STEAMERS, 
FROM LONDON (Aberdeen Wharf, Limehouse) Every Wednesday and Saturday. 
FROM ABERDEEN (87, Waterloo Quy) Every Wednesday ard Saturday. 
Steimers fitted up in First-class Style. Smoking Room and Ladies’ Saoon on Deck. Electric 
Light throughout. 
HOLIDAY TOURS to Ballater, Balmoral, Braemar, Deeside Highlands, Dunkeld, Inverness, 
and Caledonian Canal ; also to Orkney and Shetland Islands. 
Berths secured and further information obtained on application to GEORGE MUTCH, Agent, The 
Aberdeen Steam Navigation Co. arf, Limehouse: PITT & Seon ‘rT, Ltd., 25 5 
GEO. W. WHEATLEY & CoO., 23, Regent Street, S.W., London; AL SANDE 
Str-et, Aberdeen ; or E DWARD J. SAVAGE 7, MANAGER, AB) 
Telegraphic Address—“ Mutch, Limehouse, London.” Telephone—Office, Aberdeen, Nu. 7 
“Navigation, Aberdeen.” « Wharf, Limehouse, No, 39 Eastern. 


VOLUMES I. to XVI. of 


OO is yl ed a Ea Kd OS ee 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 


price 2/6 each, 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR. THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

as follows : Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 


” ” 
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Gossip of ibe. f1iour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Steele. 


The Ball of the Season.—The Duchess 
of Sutherland’s ball was decidedly the 
most brilliant of the season, the display 
of beautiful frocks and jewels being 
quite phenomenal. The King and Queen 
were both present; her Majesty, who 
slipped on a bracelet which had _ been 
dropped by Lady Castlereagh, narrowly 
escaped a nasty fall, thanks to the assist- 
ance of the Duchess of Marlborough, who 
pulled her to her feet again. King Edw ard 
spent most of the evening at bridge, having 
for his partner the Duchess of Roxburghe, 
who is becoming quite a favourite in the 
royal circle. Princess Henry of Pless, ina 
beautiful gown of golden tissue worn with 
diamonds and turquoises, was voted the 
handsomest woman present ; the Duchess 
of Marlborough, in pale blue, and Lady 
Wolverton, in white, were also much ad- 


mired, and Lady Londesborough, wearing 
all her lovely emeralds, was a striking 
figure. Little Miss Ivy Gordon-Lennox, in 


whose honour the dance was given, was, 
of course, in much request. 

The Actors’ Orphanage Féte. — The 
Botanical Society’s Gardens in Regent's 
Park never presented a more vivacious 
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appearance than at the garden party on 
behalf of the Actors’ Orphanage on Friday 
afternoon last. Not only were the gardens 
crowded but well-nigh every actress asso- 
ciated with the London stage was endea- 
vouring to do something on behalf of the 


charity, and not a few actors were similarly 
engaged. One of the attractions was a 


short play by Mr. Bernard Shaw, entitled 
Passion, Poison, and Petrifaction, in which 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Mr. Cyril Maude, 
Mr. G. P. Huntley, and Miss Nancy Price 
took part. Mrs. Cyril Maude, who with 
her husband said farewell to the Hay- 
market Theatre on Saturday, sold straw- 
berries and cream to the visitors. 


A Dramatic Finish.—If the early cricket 
in the Eton and Harrow match was un- 
eventful its dulness was more than 
redeemed by the dramatic finish. At 
lunch-time on Saturday Eton apparently 
had the game well in hand. Thencamea 
Jessop-like innings by Reunert which so 
completely changed the fortunes of the 
match that for the last hour Eton were 
fighting for their lives. The way young 
Methuen, the last man in, kept up his end 
and saved Eton recalls the matcli of eight 
or nine. years ago, when E. M. Dowson 


played a similar part for Harrow. Methuen, 


as Dowson was in those days, is a bowler 
rather than a batsman, and his coolness in 
facing a crisis which the finest batsman in 
England might pardonably have shrunk 
from deserved all the applause it received. 


The Developments of Steamship Traffic. 
—It was my good fortune to travel the 
other day to Southampton on board the 
new steamship, Avagon. This is an im- 
portant new development on the part of 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
which has hitherto conducted business 
with the West Indies and with South 
America. It has been a first-class passen- 
ger service with steamers of 3,000, 4,000 
and 5,000 tons, but the new development 
consists in providing a delightful voyage 
on a luxurious steamer and attracting 
passengers merely for the voyage’s sake. 

The Charms of the ‘‘ Aragon.’—The 
Aragon is registered at 10,000 tons, and its 
first-class state- rooms are all on deck ; 


some of the suites de luxe are magni- 
ficently furnished. I gave last week a 


picture of the passenger deck of this vessel. 
It is so large that it can be given up to 
cricket and other games on board. The 
ship has all the advantages of a first-class 
hotel, public rooms being arranged in the 
restaurant style. 


AN UP-TO-DATE WEDDING AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


This was a double wedding in the small private chapel at which the King and Queen were present. 
Miss Vivian. was married to Major-General Douglas Haig, and Miss Mary Dyke to Captain M. G. Bell. 


were maids of honor to the Queen. 


here seen leaving the palace for their honeymoon 
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The brides, the Hon. Dorothy Vivian and the Hon. Mary Dyke, 


Mr. and Mrs. Haig are 


THE STARE ER 


The Captains 


-* Eton and Harrow.—E. H. Crake, who 
captained Harrow at Lord’s last week, 
like so many public-school cricketers is a 
batsman by heredity. His father was a 
well-known player twenty-five years ago, 
and his brother will always be remembered 
for the way he managed to win the great 
match for Harrow in 
1g00o. W. N. Tod, 
the Eton captain, is 
a fine batsman and 
played a_ brilliant 
innings of 84 for his 
school at Lord’s last 
year. He has: not 
been as _ fortunate 
in his captaincy as 
Crake inasmuch as 
he had six vacant 
places to fill in the 
eleven at the begin- 


ning of the season 
while his rival had 


seven old hands to 


call on. 


The Latest Polar 
Expedition. — rom 
New York I hear that 
Lieutenant  Peary’s 
tenth dash for the 
North Pole has been 
postponed. His ship 
had been christened 
the JRoosevelt, and is 
described as the best 
equipped and  de- 
signed craft that has 
ever set prow to the 
Northern-.Ocean. Her shape makes it 
practically impossible for her to be crushed 
by floes, her sides are braced with 
immense beams to resist pressure, and 
heavy screw tie-rods bind the ship  to- 
gether. Stern and bow are armed with 
heavy steel sheathing. 


E. H. Crake (Harrow) 
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im the Eton and Harrow Match. 


The Measuring Tape will Tell No Lies. 
—Humorists and moralists have gathered 
some amusement for many a year over 
the child at the railway station who is 
under twelve, or whose mother says he is. 
The Swiss railway companies have now 
adopted a measuring arrangement for all 


Hills & Saunders 


THE ETON AND HARROW MATCH AT LORD’S—THE CAPTAINS 


half-fares. Everyone who asks for a 
half-fare is- to be measured, a measuring 
machine being fixed near the booking 
office. All children under 2 ft. 1 in. in 
height will be passed as half-fares, but 
those above, whatever their are 
treated as adults. 


ages 
ages, 


A talk with the Chelsea Pensioners 
THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S MILITARY SCHOOL, CHELSEA—HIS RECEPTION BY YOUTH AND AGE 
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W. N. Tod (Eton) 


A Dakota Wedding.—Last week Mrs. 
Flora Bigelow Dodge was married to 
Mr. Lionel Guest at Sioux Falls, where 
she has been living with her two children 
since she divorced her husband, Mr. Charles 
Stuart Dodge. The latter, by the way, 
has already married again. Mrs. Dodge 
was well known in 
New York society at 
one time, but recently 
seems to have fallen 


in love with Far- 
Western ways, and 
drives her own pony 


in a primitive cart. 
quite like a native. 


Mrs. Lionel Guest. 
—Her favourite dress 
is no longer the 
garb of the Four 
Hundred; she pre- 
fers a jersey and a 
short skirt with a 
mannish-looking cap 
to top the outfit. 
Probably she thinks 
a Paris costume not 
quite suitable. for 
country pursuits. 
Certainly she looks 
after her pony herself 
though she employs 
a couple of men 
about her place, and 
she feeds her. own 
chickens and potters 
about in the garden 
under pretence of 
growing her own vegetables. Mrs. Lionel 
Guest is a very clever and original woman. 
She is, I believe, a great friend of Lady 
Constance Stewart-Richardson, better 
known as Lady Constance Mackenzie. She 
has a son about twelve years old and a 
daughter nearly old enough to come out. 


Hills & Saunders 


A talk with the Bugler 
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The Eton and Harrow Match at Lord’s. 


This picture, taken in the grounds on Friday, represents the luncheon hour—the interval during which more pretty frocks and many-coloured parasols 
are to be seen than at any other function during the year 
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LE ATG EAR: 


Nice Girls from the 


From War to Politics—Following his 
recent début as a lecturer Mr. Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett, I am told, intends to emulate 
Mr. Winston Churchill and go in for 
politics. The parallel between the two 
is interesting, for Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
was also in the army and served in South 
Africa before he went out as Times corre- 
spondent with the Japanese. He is, of 
course, a son of Lord Randolph’s old 
henchman, the late Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett, and a nephew by marriage of 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who takes a 
warm interest in his future. 


The Bartletts are British—It was the 
fashion at one time to rally Sir Ellis on 
his alien birth since he was only a Britisher 
by naturalisation; but he really comes 
of good old English stock. Elis ancestor, 
Robert Bartlett, one of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
was a Sussex man, and another ancestor, 
Richard Warren, was Robert Bartlett’s 
fellow passenger in the Mayflower. Ash- 
mead was his mother’s family name and 
she was descended froma friend of William 
Penn. Though he is quite four-and-thirty 
Mr. Ashmead: Bartlett is still young and 
boyish-looking. He was one of the four 
lucky correspondents who witnessed the 
fall of Port Arthur, and alter the surrender 
he had the unique experience of purchasing 
champagne at sixpence a bottle in Dalny. 


Travelling in Canada—The contem- 
plated shortening of the sea passage to 
Canada will probably induce more English 
people to make holiday in the magnificent 
Dominion. Before venturing on the trip, 
however, they should get a friend to post 
them up in the peculiarities of railway 
travelling in the north-west. The Cana- 
dian railway official is very democratic 
and he takes a particular pleasure in 
showing a raw Englishman that “ out 
West’ Jack is as good as his master. If 
you tell a porter to put your luggage in 
the van Jou must not be surprised if he 
answers, ‘Do it yourself.” Then you must 
be careful not to bring your pet dog into 
the carriage with you. Ihave heard of a 
man who did so and who had it whisked 
overboard by a truculent “ conductor’ 
without redress. When he complained he 
was told to shut up or he would follow it, 
and there were two or three big Canadian 
Irishmen on hand to execute the threat. 
Another ‘‘greenhorn”’ had the same ex- 
perience with part of his luggage which 
he had placed on the seat, English fashion, 
“contrary to the regulations.” 


a ‘a Soe 
tC VRC 
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U.S.A. dapely are Now im Jondon. 


A WAGGON-LOAD OF BEAUTY 


This is a picture of a number of the young girls from America who have been described as the most beautiful 


women in the United States. 
journals, 


This, however, would seem tg have been only the catch-cry of one of the American 
The girls have been brought over here by The Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, which organised a com- 
petition that had, however, nothing whatever to do with the question of beauty. 


The women had to be over twenty 


years of age and under forty, and those who sent in the most coupons were offered a thirty-eight days free trip 


round Europe. 


Some of the party are now very much annoyed at the comment, which seems to suggest that they 


lack beauty, but such comment will not be made upon the young ladies in our illustration 


THE ADMIRALS AT BREST 


Another manifestation of the entente cordiale has 

been given by the visit to Brest of Vice-Admiral 

May and a British fleet and the very hearty 

welcome he and his officers received at the hands 

of the French. Our illustration shows Admirals 

May and Caillard walking up the pier, chatting 
affably side by side 


Henry Scott 


THE TERRIBLE VENGEANCE OF THE RECENT THUNDERSTORM 


In the Earl of Warwick's 
sheltering underneath it were killed. 


s park on July 9 a tree was struck by lightning and twenty-four head of cattle that were 
Our photograph was taken immediately after the disaster, during the visit of 


the owner of the cattle and the insurance inspector, who are seen standing on the right 
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An Ambiguous Compliment.—\When the 
Bishop of Lincoln was first appointed 


there were people who felt aggrieved ; 
but I doubt if he has an enemy left, and 


with the working classes he is as popular 
as the Bishop of London. He tells a story 
of one working man who got into corre- 
spondence with him on some subject of 
mutual interest, and who wound up his 
last letter with a decidedly ambiguous 
compliment. “When I write to your 
lordship,” wrote this would-be flatterer, 
“T feel that Ican always write freely. | 
feel that [ am not writing to a gentleman.” 
As the bishop says, the actual sentiment 
was excellent, but in form it was just one 
of those things which upon second thought 
one might have expressed differently. — 


The Rugby Dinner. — Those hardy 
veterans, Lord Cross and Lord Goschen, 
were in great form at the Rugby dinner 
the other day. Both are old boys and 
vigorous as it becomes Rugbeians to be. 
At eighty-two Lord Cross, with his pa- 
triarchal wisp of beard flying, made quite 
a successful after-dinner speech, while Lord 
Goschen—a chirpy youngster of seventy- 
four—went eae through the whole 
repertoire of athletic exercises with which 
political audiences were so familiar when 
he was a famous platform speaker. ‘There 
is a certain humour about an event which 
brings the old boys of the famous school 
together. Some had not met for half-a- 
century, and they wagged their grey beards 
together as merrily as if it were but yester- 
day they parted company and were again 
mere boys in short jackets. : 


A Model Guide Book.—I have received 
from the Great Western Railway a model 
guide book dedicated to American visitors 
to England. It is called Historic Sights 
and Scenes of England, and is one of the 
best - illustrated and best - written guide 
books that I have ever seen. Although 
the book is anonymous the writer has 
evidently a thorough acquaintance with 
history and literature, and fortunate is the 
American visitor who travels through that 
portion of England covered by this rail- 
way under his guidance. He will have 
made acquaintance with historic Oxford 
and royal Windsor, with Exmoor and 
the Wye \ ‘alley, with the Warwickshire of 
Shakspere and the Wessex of Thomas 
Hardy. 
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One who Might have Been Queen of England. 


The Cat and the Rats.— Mr. Charles 
Inglefield writes to me from the Grand 
Hotel, Milan, as follows: ‘I am sending 
you a photograph which is rather interest- 
ing.. In the hotel where | am staying ts 
a cat who has suddenly taken a fancy 
to three white rats. The strange part of 
it is that they were not all brought up 
together. One day about a month ago 
she found the door of the rats’ cage open, 
walked in, and sat down amongst them 
all. Now she never leaves 
them except at night when 
she goes mouse-hunting. I 
snapshotted them all the 
other day whilst they were 
playing on the table.” 


A Witty Old Gentleman. 
—The Marquis de Massa, 
former equerry to Napoleon 
III., despite his seventy-two 
years has been amusing 
Paris society with a side- 
splitting farce which was 
performed before a_ select 
audience at the Epatant 
Club the other day. The 
idea of the marquis’s play 
is an original one. Con- 
founding the past century 
with the preceding one he 
causes the celebrities of 
former days to meet those 
of our own times on the 


Champs  Elysées. — Louis 
XIV. and M. _ Loubet, 
Madame du Barry and the ex-Crown 


Princess. of Saxony, Voltaire and Paul 
Bourget, Dérouléde and Bonaparte, Riche- 
lieu and Sarah Bernhardt, are all seen 
chatting familiarly together. In a series 
of clever verses they praise their own acts, 
and the public, delighted with their wit, 
applauds vociferously when emperors and 
politicians with notorious professional 
beauties engage in a mad dance. 


A “ MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN ” 


An interesting group of Princess Marie Thérése of Bavaria with her husband, Prince Louis ot Bavaria, and their family. 


1,600 Years to Build.—At Troyer re- 
cently a church was solemnly consecrated 
which has taken sixteen centuries to build. 
Begun in the third century, it has only been 
completed this year. St. Urban’s was built 
by the order of Pope Urbanus on the site 
of the house in which he was born. Only 


the foundations were laid during the Pope’s 
lifetime, and though the building has long 
been used the last stone has only recently 
been laid. 


A CAT AND HER WHITE RAT PETS 


A Costly Suit.—The Duke of Norfolk is 
a man of simple tastes, and yet he is the 
possessor of the most extravagant costume 
in England. The uniform which he wears 
as Earl Marshal represents an outlay of 
over £300 exclusive of jewels. Seventeen 
thousand yards of embroidery are worked 
into the coat in gold lace until but little of 
the original cloth is to be seen.. His grace 
feels more at home in his old clothes. 


To make Africa Habitable for Europeans. 
—Professor Koch, famous for his investi- 
gations in tuberculosis, has retired from the 
3erlin Academy in order to devote the 
remainder of his days to the rendering of 
the German possessions. in; South Africa 
more suitable for European. residents. 
The cures for coast fever, malaria, in- 
termittent fever, and tsetse fly chiefly 
occupy his attention. The coast fever he 
hopes to abolish by means of inoculation, 
but his treatment of the 
other diseases has as yet 
yielded no _ satisfactory 
result. The learned. pro- 
fessor is at present at 
Daressalea, and in addition 
to having all his expenses 
paid is receiving the hand- 
some fee of £10,000 from 
the German Government. 


Coquelin to Play the 
Part of a Dog.—M. Ros- 
tand, the brilliant author 
of _Cyrano de _ Bergerac, 


announces a new play for 
the winter which promises 
to besomething of a novelty. 
It is a four-act play called 
Chanticleer, in which all 
the -characters are either 
birds or animals. Coquelin 
is to:take the part of a big 
dog. . The author says he 
did not get the idea from 
The Birds of Aristophanes 
but from a novel which Goethe wrote 
on the basis of the old French Tale 
of the Fox. M. Rostand is a great lover 
of books, which he buys literally by the 
yard. He thinks “there is no choicer 
decoration for any wall than the digni- 
fied dinginess of weather-beaten tomes.” 
In this he is at one with our Jonathan 
Swift, who declared that ‘“ books make 
the best furniture.” 


QUEEN-THE LAST OF THE STUARTS AND HER FAMILY 


The prince is heir-presumptive to the throne of 


Bavaria, while the princess is the eldest-living descendant of James I. of England and consequently would have been queen. of, England, as Mary IV.,.but for the Act of 
Settlement of 1701. In the above photograph, from left to right, are: Princess Hildegarde, Princess Adelgunde, Princess Helmtrude, Prince Karl, Princess Ludwig, Prince 
Ludwig, Princess Gundelinde, Prince Franz, Princess Wiltrude 
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The Princess of Wales as a Poet. 


Where is Wellington’s Hat ?-—Mr. [d- 
ward H. S. Stanhope writes as follows 
from Wellington College, Berks :— 


I write to say that perhaps by some mistake the hat 
belonging originally to the Duke of Wellington, depicted 
lying on the bed in the issue of THe TaTLer of June 28, 
1905, is stated to be the hat worn by him on the battle- 
field at Waterloo. This college possesses the hat which he 
wore on that occasion. It is hung up in the library ina 
glass case in company with the cloak which he wore. It 
is probable that the latter is the real hat, being at 
Wellington College; but, of course, I may be wrong. 


Italian Catholics to Vote. — The first 
determined step taken by the Pope towards 
reconciliation with the Italian Government 
has been in the shape of an encyclical 
letter to the bishops of Italy, in which 
Pius XY permits the Italian Catholics to 
take part in the elections -of their country, 
thus doing away with the prohibition 
issued by his predecessor, Pius IX., and 
upheld for twenty-five years by the late 
Pope. The recent Government decree 
recognising papal titles and orders has 
also been another indication of the con- 
ciliatory attitude now prevailing between 
the two Powers. Everything points to 
further developments in the conciliation, 
and perhaps the Pope's long imprisonment 
in the Vatican will soon be at an end. 


A King who Loves Jewels.—The King 
of Spain is almost as great a lover of 
jewels as the late Marquis of Anglesey. On 
the occasion of his recent visit, at his 
urgent request, Queen Alexandra showed 
him her wonderful collection. His Ma- 
jesty being much fascinated with a 
beautiful sapphire, the Queen good- 
naturedly insisted on his accepting 
it as a souvenir, saying at the same 
time that one of her American 
friends had some much finer. To 
please her young guest her Majesty 
asked Mrs. “Mackay to send one of 
her gems to the palace for the 
King’s inspection. Alfonso was im- 
mensely interested and made a draw- 
ing of a superb sapphire ornament, 
which he says he will have copied 
for his future bride, who people 
still say is to be found i in England. 


“Egypt and the Bible.”—The 
literary and theological world in 
Germany is much moved by the 
appearance of Professor Voelter’s 


book, Egypt and the Bible, the object fire. 


of which is to show the influence 
that Egyptian mythology had on the 
earlier writers of the Old Testament, 
the alleged history of the forefathers of 
the Jews | being only a reproduction of the 


Egyptian sagas and myths. Abraham, 
Isaac, Esau, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, have 


exact counterparts in Egyptian mythology. 


Abraham, according to Voelter, represents 


the Egyptian sun god, Num, whose wife, 
Nunet, has like Sarah a child of promise 
in her old age through whom the future 
Isaac is Tallemus, 


world is to be blessed ; 
the God of Spring, 
and Rebecca, who 
covers herself with a 
veil, is Tslar, the even- 
ing star, the daughter 
of the morn god. 
Rebecca’s father, Be- 
thuel, corresponds to 
the Egyptian Sui. 
Abraham's three wives 
—Sarah, Hagar, and 
Keturah — recall the 
three wives of the 
Egyptian god. Inthe 
stories of Hagar and 
Isis the resemblance is 
particularly — striking, 
while we are told the 
lustory of Joseph is 
that of Osiris, who 


was at enmity with 
his brethren. He 
fell into a_ pit, and 


from a prison cell 
mounted the steps of 
a throne. 


Tolstoy’s Wasted Life-——The Russian 
writer, Yurievsky, gives an_ interesting 
account of his recent visit to Tolstoy, 
whose condition he describes as one of 
profound melancholy, failing in mind and 


PEEBLES HYDRO AFTER THE FIRE 


The hydropathic establishment at Peebles has just been destroyed by 
There were a hundred visitors staying there at the time, but 
visitors and servants were all safely rescued. The building cost 


£100,000 some years ago 


body. The great philanthropist has but 
one enthusiasm left, the simple life; he 
still insists on doing a certain amount of 
rough manual work every day, and even 
tried in the spring to plough his own fields. 
Four-fifths of 
his life he 
considers 
wasted, but 
doubts even 
that his pre- 
sent experi- 
ence would 
help him to 
anything 
better were 
he young 
again. T he 
war he _ pro- 
nounces an 
‘infamy 


against . hu- 

Knowles Manity,” but 

A NOVELTY IN FLOWER BEDS refuses to 

This picture was taken in the park\ at Blackburn; it represents a remarkable achievement ILO he 
in floral decoration—the late Queen Victoria in state robes with her crown and sceptre and Liberals 
the legend, “' Victoria still lives in our hearts, 1837-1901" In tehvecier 
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campaign against it. The reported removal 
of the excommunication by the Holy Synod 
he neither expects nor desires ; “ the Ortho- 


dox Church,” he says, ‘ many ‘centuries Sago 
excommunicated itself in spirit. It is not 


3. LT. Newman 


A RAM THAT COST 1,000 QUINEAS 


This remarkable price was paid for the above Lincoln shearling ram, which took 
first prize at the Royal Agricultural Show recently. 
are R. and W. Wright of Nolton Heath 


The owners and breeders 


I but the supporters of Orthodoxy who are 
outside Christianity.’ 


Princess and Poetcss.—If appearances 
go for anything nobody would suspect 
the Princess of Wales of being a 
poetess. Yet though she might. be 
taken for the ideal of robust common 
sense she did actually when a girl 
perpetrate poetry full of  patrio- 
tism end sentiment. It was when 
the politicians were making a stalk- 
ing-horse of the sweating system 
and tickling the souls of the sympa- 
thetic people with proposals for the 
better housing of the poor. Princess 
May, as she was then, took the 
whole agitation very seriously and 
broke into verse on the subject. 
Needless to say her conclusions were 
admirable : 


If each man in his measure 
Would do a brother's part 
To cast a ray of sunlight 
Into a brother's heart, 
How changed would be our country, 
How changed would be our poor. 
Oh then might merrie England 
Deserve her name once more. 


So wrote the Princess, and put her heart 
into what she wrote. Fortunately she also 
inherited a talent for practical philanthropy 
from her mother, and her sympathy did 
not wholly expend itself in poetical out- 
pourings. 


The Land of Omar.—While the Shah 
likes his creature comforts and never 
travels without an enormous suite he 
cares little for literature and leaves his 
library—such as it is—behind him. Persia 
has fallen from literary grace since the 
piping times of Omar Khayyam and has 
scarcely any modern literature of its own. 
The rich Persian considers his library well 
furnished if it contains an Arabic Koran, 
a couple of volumes of poetry, a volume 


of history, and perhaps a dictionary. But 
what can you expect in a country where 
the printers are all lithographers and 


where as there are no movable types there 
can be no Printers’ Pie? Iwas so shocked 
when this piece of information first reached 
me that I forgot to be surprised at the 
further statement that the Persian librarian 
packs his books lying flat on their sides. 
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THE TATLER 


The Favourite Dogs of the Countess de Cholet. 


Some Interesting Dogs.—The Countess de Cholet of the 
Chateau de Beaureya:d, Blois, while on a visit to London secured 
several of our leading chows. Among them was Champion Shylock, a 
winner of twelve challenge cups, and for which she paid a very big 


cheque, It was_ this 
same Shylock who, 
shortly after his transfer 
to the countess, startled 
some Londoners one 
morning by bounding 
into their midst from a 
first-floor window of an 
hotel where the countess 
was staying —a_ fall 
of about 20 ft. Not 
hurt, Shylock, on being 
taken back to his quar- 
ters, electrified his mis- 
tress by making straight 
for the window and re- 
peating his mad_ acro- 
batism. This time, how- 
ever, a broken paw 
sobered his ardour, and 
since his arrival at 
Beauregard he has 
accepted his new quar- 
ters gracefully. At the 
Paris and more recent 
continental shows Shy- 


loc’s made such records that Countess Cholet now feels entitled to 
call him the champion chow of the world. 


A Unique Kennel.—This Parisian kennel has been gathered 


by the countess as much for her 
pretty little daughter, Gabrielle de 
Cholet, who is devoted to dogs and 
exercises complete control over them 
(her very own pet is a Pekinese), as for 
herself. Her other chows, bought 
about the same time by the countess 
as Shylock, are Miss Cust’s Chunk, 
who commandeered the judges when- 
ever shown ; St. Ermine, a black chow ; 
and a remarkably good bitch puppy 
bearing the name of Red China. To 
these may be added Champion Haiphong 
and General Kuropatkin as included in 
a group of quite thirty representative 
chows which glory in the bluest of 
mouths and bluest of pedigrees. The 
countess may therefore be congratu- 
lated on the ownership of a unique 
kennel for a continental dog-lover, and 
probably the only one given up to the 
Celestial dog in or near Paris. 


The Housewife’s Paradise. —While 
the idea of employing the handy man 
to do our housework is a most excellent 
one it must be remembered that the 
men servants in all the big houses do 
the bulk of the work already. [| 
suppose 25 per cent. at least of the 
domestic servants in this country must 


be men. It is greater in France, where more than half the 
domestics are men. Certainly the French man servant is not so 


particular about the 
range of his duties as the 
corresponding English 
one. Even your French 
valet will do your sweep- 
ing or your dusting for 
you where an English 
one would indignantly 
refuse. Ofcourse, people 
in France manage with 
fewer servants than 
those in England of the 
same social position, and 
they pay lower wages 
though they get more 
work out of their do- 
mestics than the average 
English mistress can out 
of hers. 


The Superfluous 
“ Encore.”—If the re- 
actionary administration 
of Russia is not more 


CHAMPION SHYLOCK, CHAMPION HAIPHONG CAMBODGE, GENERAL KUROPATKIN, 


AND RED CHINA IN THEIR KENNEL 


careful it will find itself disgustingly popular. At the theatres and 
music-halls lately the artists circumvented the censor by giving the 
audience something rousing and revolutionary in response to the 
encores, and the practice grew so rapidly that in certain instances 


the authorised censored 
programme was merely 
a framework upon which 
to hang the unauthorised 
uncensored interludes. 
Then the censor woke 
up and prohibited en- 
cores altogether unless 
the previous sanction of 
authority were obtained 
in each instance. When 
I painfully endure the 
prearranged—and, alas, 
uncensored—encores at 
certain English 
but I will not particu- 
larise. Suffice it that I 
wish at times we were in 
Russia. A real censor 
who would thus mitigate 
the sufferings of a sensi- 
tive audience should be 
popular anywhere—even 
in Russia. 


A Crimean Story.— 


The introduction of the territorial system in the army has done 


much to ensure a preponderance of Englishmen in English regiments 
and of Scotsmen in Scots regiments. Yet in both there are still 


CHAMPION SHYLOCK AT HOME 


THE COUNTESS’S DAUGHTER, MDLLE. GABRIELLE, AND HER CHOWS AT 
BEAUREGARD 
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quite a number of soldiers with suspiciously Irish names and nota 


few others with names either Scot 
or Saxon whose tongues betray them 
beyond a doubt. In Crimean times 
the Highland regiments were so full 
of Hibernians that many stories were 
current exploiting the fact. One gallant 
Scottish colonel, it was said, resolved 
to take the sense of the regiment on 
the vital question of adopting the plaid 
as an essential part of the uniform. 
When the orderly came to report the 
result the colonel was scandalised to 
find that only two of his men favoured 
the suggestion. “And who are these 
two gallant Highlanders?” he asked. 
“Och!” replied the orderly, “sure 
i’s Corporal O’rien an’ Private 
O’Callaghan, sorr !” 


Mr. Morgan and the Pope.—News 
comes from Rome that Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan is to be the Pope’s financial 
agent and adviser. On the recent 
occasion of his private audience with 
Pius X. the financier availed himself 
of the opportunity to refer delicately to 
the repoit that the financial condition 
at the Vatican was somewhat straitened, 
at the same time volunteering his 
services to reorganise affairs on a more 
productive basis. He refirred espe- 


cially to the arrangement which places the Vatican’s moneys in the 
hands of the Rothschilds, where they earn on an average only 


2 per cent. per annum. 
Mr. Morgan — thinks 
the same amount 
invested in sound Ameri- 
can securities would 
produce 4 per cent., thus 
increasing the Pores 
annual income by 
£100,000 from this 
source alone. His 
Holiness thanked Mr. 
Morgan for his sugges- 
tions and _— promptly 
ordered a report from 
his treasurer on the 
Vatican’s investments, 
which are undoubtedly 
managed -in a most 
old - fashioned way. 
In this case it is clear 
that the children of 
this world are wiser 
than the children of 
light. 
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THE TALE ER 


An Estimate of 


t the close of this heavy 


T season there will be 
countless articles estimating 
the value of the present 


Australian team and minutely 

analysing the form of each 
individual. Some such cal- 
culation before the fourth 
test match at Manchester 1s, 
however, a _ novelty the 
temerity of which must be 
pardoned because of its 
impartiality and also because 
it is believed that it is now 
more topical. To criticise 
the performances of a com- 
pany when only three of the 
five acts of the drama have 
been played and then to 
deduce how the other two 
will be worked out is uncon- 
ventional. to say the least 
of it. 

Prophecy is proverbially 
dangerous with reference to 
cricket and yet I will venture 
to affirm my belief that if the 
Australians won the toss on 
a good wicket they would 
not beat England once in 
ten times unless abnormally 
assisted by luck. They are 
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the Australiam Team. By Home Gordon. 


pitch nor length, and when 
he gets wickets it is usually 
by bumping balls, though of 
course he would be a terror 
among “rabbits.” It has 
been freely said that Mr. 
Gregory should not have 
been brought over, and de- 
spite his coolness at Notting- 
ham and Leeds he is not the 
cricketer he was, while the 
bulk of his runs are made 
off one hard stroke between 
cover and point. Mr. Mc- 
Leod has his hours with the 
ball that goes away from 
the wicket, ‘but this implies 
the probability of catches in 
the slips, where Mr. Arm- 
strong is deplorably weak. 
The Australians have never 
given us any slip to be 
compared with poor George 
Lohmann, Tunnicliffe, or 
Mr. A. O. Jones, though 
statistics prove it to be the 
place where 25 per cent. of 
the catches go; still, Mr. 
Armstrong is “exceptionally 
poor and Mr. McLeod him- 
self is another moderate 
field who is said to be nick- 
named in 


< - 4 o y eye 4 2? ar 
a better side than any Photograph taken specially for “* The Tatler" by Mr. G. W. Beldam : lightning Sar- 
English county — provided D INED castic allusion to his lethargy. 
A ETERMINE AUSTRALIAN BATSMAN 5) 
they are all bestirring them- ; Mr. Armstrong as a bat 
Mr. Duff cutting : ite tree: 
selves and not treating what- is wonderfully judicious. 
ever may be the urrane Born August 17, 1878, Mr. Reginald Duff is one. of the most vigorous run-getters Meeting every ball ‘in the 
fixture as an exhibition . RIG SERRE WEES UES Gude weebiesab A elas CHE Ga Ge NS Meu cine centre of the bat and exer- 
nbs AAS GH a comment on his forcing proclivities appear on this page. He has just discovered Gane Gis Galkeonarelo ibe 
ma y = that he can bowl as a change, and he is a superb fieldsman as well as a most ating BLO moe . Tee 
equal to the pick of our popular sportsman is abnormally difficult to 
national strength. In the dislodge and would take his 


March issue of The Badmin- 


ton Magazine | ventured to 

forecast that their bowling would be lacking in sting and 
variety. This has been abundantly proved. Their fielding 
with a few exceptions is excellent and their batting is of the 
most spirited description. Indeed, the method of run-getting 
displayed by our visitors in the three test matches has been far 
more sporting and attractive than that of our own representa- 
tive elevens, a fact not only to be deplored but to be remedied 
in the remaining encounters. Should Mr. R. H. Spooner be 
chosen for England at Manchester our English Trumper will 
prove a bright batting star uolee he catch the infection of the 
paralysing lethargy displayed by Mr. C. B. Fry and Hayward 
at Leeds. 

By general consent, although only defeated by England at 
Nottingham and by Essex, the present Australian side is voted 
inferior to those of 1899 and 1902 because neither Mr. Trumble 
nor Mr. Jones have been provided with adequate successors, 
because several of the bats are now more brilliant than sound, 
because there is often a marked tail to the batting, and because 
some on the side must be reckoned as ‘‘ have beens.” The fact 
is that all future sides ought to be chosen by a board of control 
and not by individual players. It is absurd to regard our 
present visitors as absolutely the best fifteen which could have 
been sent over. If this were so, would the manager have had 
to take his coat off and become the best bowler? It would be 
insulting to Australia to assert that they could not provide a 
better reserve wicketkeeper than the one whose: deplorable 
incompetency throws much undue weight on the shoulders of 
Mr. Kelly. Mr. Monfries or Mr. \ Vaddy, not to mention the 
excellent Mr. Carter, would have been incomparably more 
efficient. The lack of a left-handed bowler leaves an irreparable 

gap, and yet lam told that Mr. J. V. Saunders is as good as 

ever he was, whilst if he was not no-balled in 1902 why should 
he be in 1905? Moreover, there were other new performers 
with the ball who could have been welcomed; for example, 
Messrs. N. H. Claxton, A. McBeth, or F. Travers. 

Virtually the colonial side only consists of twelve members, 
for Mr. Howell is now relegated to the position of a reserve 
bowler even on wickets which should suit him. Mr. Gehrs, 
who was chosen in preference to Mr. McAlister, has not become 
acclimatised or provided much taste of his ability as a bat. 
The success of .Warren emphasised the error of leaving out 
Mr. Cotter at Leeds, but this fast bowler is a complete failure, 
for apart from pace not particularly phenomenal he has neither 
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place in a world’s eleven 

to-day. His bowling is dis- 
tinctly within the law, and apart from its characteristic dev elop- 
ment his length is excellent, and when he chooses to bowl on 
the wicket his skill is considerable. If test matches were played 
to a finish the reason for his method would disappear; when a 
draw is desirable, from the Australian point of view it is 
admirable however wearisome it may prove to the spectators, 
and his endurance with both bat and ball displays physical 
powers of exceptional resistance is fatigue. I should say 
Mr. Noble is not nearly so good a bowler as he was because 
there is now no spin in his ball. whe a bat he is at his best on 
the biggest occasions. Like William Gunn he controls magni- 
ficent punishing powers, but few loose deliveries escape him, 
and his square cuts and long, strong drives are beautifully 
timed. 

Mr. Trumper has injudiciously succumbed to admiration. 
He has so constantly heard that he is the most brilliant bat in 
the world that he now desires to’ start off the mark at the very 
first ball, and too often has to pay the penalty of -his reck- 
lessness—an observation which applies equally to Mr. Duff. 
This powerful and delightful run-getter literally forces the pace 
off the earliest deliveries. Capital to watch, he gives an all too 
brief taste of his quality because he refuses to adopt rudimentary 
caution. Mr. Clement Hill suffers in a less degree from the 
same malady. The great left-hander seems to disdain his old- 
time fine combination of judgment with punishing power, and 
now if he does not flash balls aggressively to the boundary 
he fails to make a long stay. 

Captain Darling, consummate in modifying his field, as a bat 


is doughty, but he, too, hardly plays the “ goose game” as 
doggedly as when the crowd whistled ‘‘ The Dead March” at 


Lords. There is, in fact, a lack of staying power, despite the 
successful effort in Yorkshire. Mr. Hopkins has not trained on 
since last here with either bat or ball, but with either he has 
valuable hours. Mr. Kelly, having too much work to do, takes 
the weird deliveries of Mr. Armstiong with great pluck, but some 
English batsman is sure to give him unintentionally a bad blow 
over the head sooner or later. Mr. Laver has won deserved 
fame for the genuine excellence of his bowling. Without his 
great ability in mixing up his clever balls the coloniais must 
have gone down. 

To sum up, the Australians are indeed hard to beat, but 
they lack the consummate quality which obtains a vast pre- 
ponderance of games definitely concluded in their favour. 
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THE DPALLER 


SAVING THE LIVES OF DOGS AND CATS. 


How the Pet Animals of Paris and the Barnyard Fowls of Berlin are Brought Back to Health 


An Animal Hospital in Paris.—In the Rue Vaneau in Paris 
there is a hospital devoted solely to the cure of dog and cat 
ailments. If your dog is suffering from cataract or your 
beautiful Persian from a bad throat Dr. Lepinay and_ his 
assistants will do all that is possible for the animal with the 
aid of modern instruments. Dr. Lepinay, who has specialised 
in this work, now has a very complete clinical surgery. Some 
animals, of course, arrive at the surgery in a hopeless con- 
dition; they are therefore mercifully put out of their misery 
in an asphyxiating machine known as the “cynoctone.” Any 


Curing Blind Dogs.—For a long time it was found impos- 
sible to operate successfully on a dog owing to the difficulty of 
preventing it tearing the wound, thus causing fatal complica- 
tions. These difficulties have now been overcome, the eye 
being protected in a sort of cork helmet which allows the 
animal to eat and drink but at the same time thoroughly 
protects the eye. 

Tender-hearted Mistresses. —A dog after having been 
operated upon has no perception of the kindness which has 
dictated an operation ; he strives to get rid of the helmet, but his 


A GERMAN FOWL WITH A BAD THROAT 


The fowl’s neck is packed with old linen under a neat cover fitted 
with eyelet holes 


animal, however, that is at all curable is treated or operated 
upon with the greatest care. Cats allow themselves to be 
operated upon with surprising calmness, and punctures or 
injections of serum are now quite easily made by the operators 
at the surgery. The throat troubles to which cats are 
peculiarly liable are examined by means of the phoneudoscope ; 
this is an apparatus fitted with a very sensitive vibrating 
plate encased in gutta-percha which magnifies the noises made 
by the organs of the animal's throat to the ears of the operator, 
the sound being transmitted through tubes of india-rubber. 


‘ “JT have undergone a serious operation,” said one. 


‘CURING A GERMAN FOWL WITH A COLD-WATER PACKING 


The body of the bird is covered in the same way as the neck. ~ The 
animal is kept in a warm little house of straw and wicker 


mistress watches over him and endeavours to soothe the agitated 
animal by kindly words. A dozen Paris ladies may be seen at 
the surgery engaged in this task ; they are anxious and unhappy. 
z “That was 
nothing ; but when Bob had a tumour removed it was dreadful, 
he suffered so.” 

The Cold-water Cure in the Poultry Yard.—A German 
writer, Mr. Casar Rhan, has just set forth some of the means 
employed for curing the various ailments of fowls. Two methods 
are shown here. 


EXAMINING A PARIS PET AT THE DOG SURGERY 


Listening to the movements of the animal’s organs through the 
phoneudoscope 


OPERATING ON A PET CAT IN PARIS 


Dr. Lepinay is surrounded by his assistants at the clinique in the Rue 
Vaneau, Paris 


Eb SPAT IEEL 


[t occurred on a peak of the Jungfrau, 

which is perhaps vague for earnest 
inquirers who want to know the exact spot, time, and 
quality of rope; but as I am about to relate some hitherto 
unrecorded facts connected with the incident this vague- 
ness may not be without its charm. If Professor Abraham 
K. Greystone had not slipped while Pierre was steadying him 
on a hideously knife-like avvéte and sent us spinning across an 
ice-polished incline, bounded on all sides by fog, it would have 
happened all the same. At the moment I bore no malice, and 
this magnanimity was not lessened by a sudden, significant 
slackening of what threatened to become an_unpleasantly- 
strained relation—the rope had parted and Pierre vanished, 
apparently guiding the professor to a speedy solution of the 
boss riddle of humanity. : 

Lie strictly on your side along the outside edge of a sofa, 
imagine the floor a modest three or four thousand feet away— 
la distance n'y fait rien—and you will comprehend my bodily 
position. My mental attitude was one of suspended judgment. 
A little way the blue, snow-flecked, flattened curve of ice and 
rock went up, then nebulous infinity, and beyond infinity, if 
you allow the expression, a star. It was the first time man’s 
absolute nothingness in the face of creation came home to me, 
and although the result was sublimity I could have wished that 
the visit had been reserved for a less crowded epoch. The next 
thing that crossed the threshold of my consciousness was a 
steady ‘‘ draw” on the rope from behind, someone was dragging 
me upward. I seconded the humane effort. “ Steady,” said 
Miss Greystone’s voice in my ear, “keep your eyes skinned. 
Drink. Pop’s bound to come out right side up.” 

After a pull at the brandy as strenuous as the lady’s at the 
rope i looked round. Florrie and I were clinging like wood- 
peckers on an angular ledge of twisted rock formed xons ago, 


apparently in sympathetic forethought for our plight. From 
Miss Greystone’s waist the cord ran taut toa ridge. A face 


showed there suddenly, dim in the shifting fog, it was Leroy ; 
there was another at his shoulder—Zimmer. 

After the wittiest conversation ever held, if brevity be the 
soul of wit, we found ourselves in comparative safety again. 
Hans, our second guide, examined the [rayed end of rope trail- 
ing from me and uttered a furious oath, then he tried the spaces 
between us. When he reached that between Miss Greystone 
and Leroy he appeared about to surpass himself, but his voice 
died in a long-drawn “ Ach!" stunned by a bludgeon blow of 
amazement. I said to myself that Zimmer's strange foreboding 
had been speedily realised, and was edging near him to restore 
the packet he had privately asked me to carry on our return 
journey when I was presented with a purely personal surprise— 
the muzzle of a revolver. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances the view could not be described as extensive, and yet 
there was more than enough of it. Of course, I did the regula- 
tion thing. 

“Captain Henry Dozer, I arrest you,” said Leroy in cold, 
sharp English. 

“What do you mean, Leroy?” I said. 

He made a statement I venture to suppress. _No pastrycook 
ever showed a whiter face than Jones did; Zimmer turned 
green. 

“Tf you are a detective, what is the charge?’ demanded 
Miss Greystone. 

“Forgery of bank notes and causing the death of two 
persons by cutting that rope,” replied Leroy. 

“1 don’t believe it,” cried Florrie; “it’s mean of you, Ben. 
The idea! He never touched the rope, and it’s got to be 
proved that pop and the mountaineer are dead.” 

“You may put down your hands,” continued Leroy, 
unheeding. ‘Ah, would you! Hold him, gentlemen.” 

In a moment I was secured, for people do not indulge in 
frantic struggles on a mountain slope tilted at an angle of 
thirty with nothing, and Leroy quietly drew from my pocket 
the identical packet Zimmer had given me. He felt, opened 
it, and laughed. “ Just as I expected,” he remarked, “ plates 
and all.” Ispluttered an explanation; he laughed, so did 
the others. ‘Too thin,’ was the comment, “but you can 
reserve your defence. Get that rope off him, Hans. Good! 
Now fasten him between Herr Zimmer and Mr. Jones. I'l 
bring up the rear with Miss Greystone.” 


RS 
ROPE ENOUGH 


By William BucKley. 
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His orders were obeyed with alacrity, and I found myself a 
prisoner trudging wearily and warily in the footsteps of my 
captors, who by their manner evidently believed Leroy. 
Hans in particular was most offensive, and would have made 
no bones about throwing me over any of the precipices in 
which the district is so rich. However, I promised myself a 
speedy revenge once we reached the confines of civilisation 
and cursed my folly in accepting the comradeship of chance 
companions. Leroy was a man whose acquaintance I made 
casually at Bale, where he acted as interpreter to a party of 
English tourists of whom I made one. Oh why had I not 
gone on with them to Turin instead of wasting my time at 
Grindelwald with Miss Greystone! Of Zimmer and Jones I 
had slight knowledge, being introduced to them by Leroy 
himself only the day before. 1 recollected now that what I did 
know was not to their credit. The thought of conspiracy did 
cross my mind, for any absurdity seemed possible in so badly- 
conducted a world, but I dismissed it. Who would conspire 
against a poor retired officer of Indian Irregulars? Bitterly I 
felt I was to blame more than anyone else for having fallen 
into the trap of the infernal Zimmer, who I believed now was the 
real culprit, and I cross-examined him for the benefit of the party 
as well as our position would allow, but he merely sneered ; 
Jones prodded me brutally with his alpenstock and Leroy 
advised me to reserve my defence. Miss Greystone amongst the 
faithless was only faithful found, her conversation being streaked 
with references to the absent “pop” and incisive satire on the 
obtrusive Leroy. 

We could hardly be described as a merry company when we 
reached the Eismeer, where we encountered a relief party 
signalled for by Hans the first moment the fog lifted, 
and at Grindelwald gendarmes took the places of my com- 
panions. 

[ pass over the ensuing two days; they were the most anxious 
T ever spent. One point of light alone relieved the gloom. Pro- 
fessor Greystone and Pierre were recovered from a snowdrilt 
nothing the worse save for shock and exposure. On the third 
morning I learned that Zimmer and Jones had been arrested 
and that I was at liberty. Subsequently 1 received ample 
apologies from Leroy over an excellent breakfast. 

“And now for the explanation,” I said, lighting a cigar. 

‘Quite simple,” he replied.‘ For the past four years I have 
been on the track of a select gang of ruffians who have operated 
in every capital of Europe ; two were English, the third German. 
When I had the honour of making your acquaintance at Bale 
I was close on their traces; wien we met at Grindelwald they 
were in my company.” 

“ Zimmer and Jones !”’ 

“Those were the names by which you knew them,” he 
replied. ; 

“Then why not arrest the rascals on the spot ?” 

The great detective smiled. ‘You judge things from the 
military standpoint,” he answered ; “ we work by more subtle 
methods. I had information that they were journeying to meet 
the third at Turin, the worst of the three, a man whose cunning 
goes to lunacy verge—so perfect an adept at disguise that he 
would conceal himself from himself.” 

“You interest me exceedingly,” I said, and the passionless 
Jungfrau caught my eye through the open window. 

“Naturally,” replied Leroy, “ you may be said to have a 
personal gratification in their capture.” 

“But you have your eye on this rascal at last?” I remarked, 
knocking off some ash. 

He shook his head. ‘Chance favours him; he is almost 
unknown to his confederates, directing their movements from 
afar; Jones met him once, Zimmer never. And they wanted 
very much to meet him,” continued Leroy, blowing a smoke 
wreath, “ because he has secured the lion’s share in their last 
great coup, the forgery of English bank notes and some on the 
Bank of France. You have no idea of the finished perfection 
of the plates. After their refusal to work with him longer he 
invited them to Turin, really, as they suspected, to get posses- 
sion of those very plates, Zimmer being the artist. The chief's 
speciality was manufacturing the paper. They had run out of 
the supply and had to fall in with his suggestion.” 

“But why arrest me? Surely you believed that Zimmer 
gave me that wretched packet ?”’ 
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“Do you recollect the rope? It did not break by accident. 
Feeling. that they were being watched—how, I cannot tell— 
Jones, who was formerly a ropemaker, got at it before our ascent, 

opened the strands most artistically, and cut some inches of the 
core with a surgical scissors, rearranging the outer envelope so 
that it was apparently still solid and would indeed resist a 
moderate strain. It was done in two places to ensure its break- 
ing. They suspected us both, but not knowing how many 
might be watching below planted the plates on you so that 
they might be found on your body when the accident came off.” 

“Tt was providential.” 

“ Yes—for Miss Greystone. If I had not seen the rope parting 
just at my hand it would have been serious. Then, understand- 
ing the desperate wretches with whom I had to deal, there was 
nothing left but to formally arrest you, get possession of the 
plates which | had seen Zimmer give you, and by putting you 
in their custody ensure the safety of the party. Your detention 
enabled me to make absolutely sure, and when I struck this 
morning they practically confessed. Miss Greystone will never 
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forgive me ; Ron avs I should have told you we were once 
acquainted. May I ask you to explain? And now, Captain 
Dozer,’ he continued, rising, “I am off to Turin. Will you 
accept this as some reparation?” And he tendered me an open 
envelope. It contained an English bank note for a tidy amount, 
I almost fainted ; by the powers, it was one of our own. 

Pulling myself together | bowed and returned it. The call 
had been close enough. “ Fortune | aas been kind to me,” I said 
with my frank Saxon smile, “ pray accept the little sum as an 
humble testimonial to the cleverness which effected the most 
difficult arrest | have ever known. [or my own part, Monsieur 
Leroy, I shall need nothing to remind me of the most thrilling 
episode in a life not devoid of experiences.” 

An hour later the train was whirling me northward. The 
compartment was deserted, and having carefully shaved off the 
three days stubble that had grown beneath my natty, iron-grey 
whiskers, now reposing on the stand beside me, I kissed my 
hand to the retiring Jungfrau. and tried to recollect Miss 
Greystone’s Boston address. 


For Suburban Passengers Only—How Suburbia Suffers in Silence. 


is was the 6.30 train from the City to th&.suburbs. “To seat six,” 

announced the notice at the back of each seat. This was a lie, 
and the author of the legend should be punished ; he has a _ lot to 
answer for. The seats never could seat six persons—not even com- 
pressed lean ones. 

The train was due to leave in one minute, and the compart.nent 
with the exception of one place was full. Presently a young man 
entered ; it was the young lady in the corner who was absorbed in 
Viscount Vivian's Vision that attracted him. The five side, which 
was occupied by three fat ones and two mediums, had to make room 
for him. To the naked eye there was no seat visible, but the notice 
said there was room for six, and so the three fat ones and the two 
thin ones could do nothing else but obey the silent order. The fat 
ones, no doubt feeling their position more keenly than the others, 
made strenuous efforts to move up, and after a deal of polite shoving, 
bobbing, and manceuvring, a space on the edge of the seat large 


man turned pink, dived his head into his pink newspaper, and 
remained silent for the rest of the journey. 


The train had come to a standstill. It was not a station, but 
merely a stop on the line—one of those usual stops which only 
occur to express trains. Any railway man will tell you that the line 
is always clear for slow trains, but express trains must stop at 
frequent intervals. How could. people know that they were in an 
express train unless it did stop? Well, because it was an express it 
stopped. People who have sat for a few seconds in a suburban 
** stopped ” train will know what this means. You have read your 
halfpenny paper, even the leader; you have read the notice, “To 
seat six,” frontwards and backwards ; ; you have counted the spots in 
the ceiling ; you have blown your nose three times and speculated 
as to whether the man sitting opposite is looking at you or also 
counting the spots ; but still the train is stationary. 


enough for a lean infant with thin clothes 
was made for the newcomer, who, blushing 
violently at the consternation he had caused, 
perched himself on two inches of cushion. 

Everyone breathed a sigh of relief. The 
bell went, the guard waved his flag, and the 
6.30 to the suburbs started to move out of 
the station with all the importance of a 
special express bound for the other side of 
the earth. Asshe started to move up rushed 
a suburban father who, panting and blow- 
ing, had just time to throw himself, his 
parcels, and his umbrella into the compart- 
ment. 

Twenty-four angry eyes glared at him. 
“ How dare you come in here? this is our 
train,” looked the eyes. But he heeded not, 
and between his struggles to get his breath 
and find room for his feet jerked out, ‘‘ Nearly 

missed —it—did—didn’t—didn’t I ?” 

There was a chilling silence. No one 
agreed or disagreed with him. 

Then the porter banged the door and 
shot the suburban father and his many 
parcels among the legs of the angry twelve. 

No one laughed, no one spoke, but the 
man himself. 

“There's one thing about this line, they 
do go punctual, don’t they ?” he said, pick- 
ing up himself, his parcels, and his umbrella. 

The twelve ignored him, so he set himselr 
against the door, and after treading on six 
different feet prepared to make himself 
comfortable. 


Trouble was brewing on the fat ones’ 
side. Ajyoung male medium sitting near 
the window was gradually but surely being 
flattened against the side of the compart- 
ment ; he had borne this indignity as long as 
he could, but when his neighbour—a serene 
old gentleman—in his strugules to turn over 
a halfpenny ev ening paper jammed his elbow 
in the young man’s ‘heck he had to break out. 

s Perhaps you would like me to perch on 
the roof, mister ?” said the young man. 

‘Don’t object a bit, my son,” replied the 
old boy, “but mind the guard doesn’t catch 
you or that you don’t get blown off.” 

The young man was crushed. A sickly 
smile stole over the eleven faces and every- 
one looked at the ceiling, while the young 
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THE GRAVE OF MR. OSCAR WILDE 


An American newspaper has started the suggestion that 
Mr. Oscar Wilde is still alive and that he is in a monas- 
tery in Europe. The fact that Mr. Robert Sherard, 
one of his friends, sends me the above _interest- 
ing picture of his tomb in a Parisian cemetery, 
would be very little demonstration one way or the other 
were there not very abundant evidence that Mr. Wilde 
did actually die in Paris as has been stated in many 
quarters and by more than one friend who saw him 
when he died. This kind of rumour has frequently sur- 
rounded nen concerning whom there was an element 
of mystery, There are many people in Ireland who 
still believe that Mr. Parnell is living; and similar 
opinions were long held in France by those who loved 
the great Napoleon 


go 


There in the compartment are thirteen 
apparently intelligent and respectable British 
citizens, silent, elum, and motionless. Every 
man. is thinking to himself, “If I could only 
say something, if I could only whistle, if I 
could only cough,’ But no one whistles, no 
one speaks, no one coughs ; who would dare 
to do such a thing in a stopped train ? 

For the comfort of travelling Suburbia 
some steps will have to.be taken to put an 
end to this state of things. There should 
be no difficulty in providing a device that 
would do away with all this torture. A 
spinning-wheel attached to the ceiling of the 
car, a simple jumping jack, or even a fr equent 
change of ceiling paper with a lot of spots 
would help to ‘solve the difficulty. Then 
perhaps railway companies might offer prizes 
to the passengers who correctly counted the 
spots. Or, better still, a penny-in-the-slot 
gramophone might without any difficulty be 
placed in each compartment. This is really 
a valuable idea, and advertisers might take 
advantage of it by introducing free gramo- 
phones which would sing songs of the ‘glories 
of their wares. For instance, ‘“ Smith’s 
Soothing Soap for Soft Skins,” ‘* Pink: r’s 
Palatable Pills for Pimply .Persons,” or 
“ Clarke’s Caraways for Coughs and Colds” 
would, under the painful circumstances de- 
scribed, be listened to with the greatest 
pleasure. 


The train started off again with a jerk. A 
parcel resting in the rack over a young lady’s 
head fell to the floor; it contained several 
pairs of old boots—anyone could see that. 
Three men dived to pick it up—one man 
had his bat jammed over his eyes while the 
other two between them rescued the parcel 
and replaced it in the rack, They both 
beamed on the young lady expecting a re- 
warding smile, but the young lady looked 
sour and severe, It was not her parcel; i 
belonged to the old chap sitting next to her, 
who grinned inwardly and said not a word. 

For the rest of the journey there is nothing 
to record. The train in due course reached 
its destination, and thirteen bored and crushed 
passengers sorted themselves out and wended 
their way homewards, And thus Suburbia 
suffers in silence. 
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Take it away 


this steak is like leather. 


: Waiter, 
Waiter: Can’t change it now, sir, you’ve bent 
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The Uninvited Guest. By Barry Pain. 


I understand that the cost of a little dinner party given by an 
alien millionaire at a first-class London hotel is about the 


same as the cost of the Torrey-Alexander Mission. 
has the advantage that it does not last quite so long. 


mathematician, and I will 
not guarantee that my com- 
parison of the costs is dead 
accurate. I may be a few 
shillings out either way. 
You see, | have no means of 
knowing what the alien 
millionaire gave the head 
waiter. It may have beena 
gold mine; it may have 
been a nice little house in 
Brixton; it may have been 
a pension of a thousand a 
year for life; it may have 
been sixpence.. In any case 
lam free to admit that it is 
none of my business. If the 
alien chooses to give a sen- 
sational dinner in a theatrical 
setting, trimmed with ele- 
phants, gondolas, electric 
light, and malmaisons, that 
is entirely his own look-out. 

At least, it is entirely his 
look-out until the thing gets 
into the papers. How do 


these things get into the papers? — 
retiring violet that he is—must hate it. 
] But apparently all his wealth is power- 
One day we have the column report of the 


looks like ostentation. 
less to prevent it. 
dinner. On the next day 
comes the long interview 
with the chef. Side issues are 
raised, and we learn with 
interest what a kitchenmaid 
thought about it: All this 
must be very terrible to the 
polite and restrained tastes 
of the millionaire. There- 
fore, it would be of some 
comfort to him to know 
that it is also very terrible 
for other people. 

The report of such a 
dinner in the daily press 
causes a rise of twenty-five 
per cent. in the next week’s 
books of the suburban 
householder. The sugges- 
tion of Roman. luxury is 
so strong that it has a 
hypnotic effect on the 
economical housekeeper. 
She must at once buy 
something which she does 
not want and do something 
which she cannot afford. 
It does not gratify her in 
the least, but she is power- 
less and hypnotised. How 
can she read that the ice 
was brought into the dining 
hall in a golden chariot 
drawn by four  highly- 
trained lions and attended 
by Nubian slaves and then 
call in at the butcher to 
complain that he has pro- 
vided a joint of greater 
weight than has been com- 
manded? It cannot be 
done. But for the merciful 
fact that the London season 
is now nearing its end and 
that some of the suburban 
economists are already tak- 
ing their holidays it is 
probable that in the course 
of the next month 10,000 
deserving clerks would have 
to face ruin and disaster. 


The dinner 
Iam no 


THE SAFE SPOT 
[A paper complains that one 
cannot go anywhere without 
meeting Cook's tourists. ] 
When in desert places 
Carefully one looks, 
One discovers faces— 
Uusualiy “ Cook’s.” 
To the highest mountain 
Fly in your despair, 
Plumb the deepest fountain, © 
“ Cook’s” will still be there. 
Right from the equator, 
To the pole and back, 
Nature’s desecrator 
Will be on your track. 
Would you shun him ever? 
Come with me I pray; 
In my house has never 
Cook been known to stay. 


The millionaire—shy, 
He must feel that it 


No man can be 
will spread. 


luxurious by himself. 
Therefore if these sensationally extravagant 


The suggestion 


dinners are to be given we require a short Act of Parliament to 
make any publication of the menu, the scenery, the waiters’ 


MIXED 
[Mr. Hall Caine calls the personality 
revealed by the newspaper paragraphs 
“My Other Me.’] 
Suppose my other me should meet 
With, say, your other you 
Promiscuously in the street, 
Whatever should we do? 
Suppose his other him should chance 
Upon her other her, 
Have you a notion to advance 
Upon what might occur? 
Or even if our other us 
Their other them should find, 
Do you stsppose there’d be a fuss 
Or something of the kind? 
But far the worst that fate could do 
Undoubtedly would be 
By scheming that my other you 
Should meet your other me! 


costumes, or the hired tenor 
at £500 a song, programme 
included, libellous. © Think 
how many uninvited guests 
are present in imagination, 
thanks to the daily press, on 
these occasions, and what a 
demoralising effect it must 
have on them. 

There is another point, 
and here one feels more con- 
fidence because one is not 
appealing to a Parliament 
which may possibly have 
other things to do but to the 
ever-present good taste cf the 
alien millionaire. There are 
people, as he will recognise 
at once when he begins to 
think about it, who do not 
wish to be uninvited guests. 
They do not wish to be made 
to be present at a dinner 
which someone whom they 
do not know is giving to 
other people whom they do 


not know.. lt is disagreeable to them to have the smell of 
his cooking, so to speak, thrust under their nostrils and to be 
asked to stand and look on while he pays his bill. They feel 
almost as debased and dishonoured as if by some unhappy 
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accident they had read a 
private letter which was 
not intended for them. 
One must have newspapers, 
and in reading them 
quickly one only too often 
finds oneself just after a 
simple but sufficient break- 
fast tumbling into the very 
middle of some stranger's 
debauch on the previous 
night.. There are sensitive 
natures who find this kind 
of thing a trifle nauseous. 
The fine sensibilities of the 
millionaire will realise this 
at once, and he will of 
himself anticipate the ac- 
tion of Parliament ; that is 
to say, he will at any cost 
prevent the publication of 
the details of his dinner 
party. Ican quite imagine 
him saying to the manager 
of the great hotel, ‘Yes, 
this is very nice. The idea 
of dining~ in a diamond 
mine and having the dining 
hall festooned with ropes 
of those precious stones is 
quiet, simple, and pretty, 
and at the price you suggest 
per head is not too dear. 
You might get Alma- 
Tadema to paint the 
scenery and design  cos- 
tumes for the  Kaffir 
waiters. But on one point 
I must insist—there shall 
be no publicity about it 
whatever. If one word of 
this gets into the daily 
papers I have done with 
you for ever.’ One can 
certainly imagine that if 
one’s imagination is lively 
enough. 

In the meantime, it seems 
to be rather a pity that 
the late Petronius Arbiter 
is now definitely dead. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Starr Wood. 


She (thinking to take his mind off): How restless the waves are, dad. They always seem to be clamouring for something 
Dad: Well, they won’t get it if | can help it 
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The Editor of “The Tatler” 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, 


The Liditor receives so many “ Chestnuts 
to study the earlier issues. 


First Prize of One Guinea 


Fishing is Not Catching 
A distinguished public man is amusing his friends with the 
following story : “Not long ago I came upon a man fishing in 
my lake. I did not learn until afterwards that the trespasser 
had been there all the afternoon without a bite. Stepping to 
his side I politely invited his attention to the fact that he was 


fishing in a private preserve in violation of the law. The 
stranger smiled sadly. ‘You are mistaken, sir,’ he replied. 
‘I’m not catching your fish, I’m feeding them.’”’—Mrs. R. M,. 


Hatherell, 71, South Croxted Road, West Dulwich, S.E. 


How Long he Wore it 

A tramp was charged before a local police court with 
begring. His attire was the worse for age and wear ; in fact, 
so much so that a portion of his shirt was visible to the eyes 
of the onlooker. “How long do you wear your shirts, my 
man?” asked one of the magistrates, who had reason to con- 
clude that a considerable time had elapsed since that garment 
had known the pleasure of a wash. “ Three inches above my 
knee, your worship,” was the laconic response.—James J. Nevin, 
23, Suffolk Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Revenge 
A visitor from La Belle France was strolling along a side- 
5 5 


walk of Broadway. in the city of New York. Immediately in 
front walked a native-born Yankee accompanied by a rather 
frisky canine pet. In his sportive gambols the little dog 


wandered some distance from his owner, so that gentleman 
called him back by name. “Boney, Boney, come here.” 
“ Vat for you call your dog Boney ?” asked the Frenchman, 
who observed the incident. ‘Vat mean dat name, Boney?’ 
To which the Yankee re- 
plied, “I guess it's short 
for‘ Bonyparte. Yes, 
sirree.”” The national pride 
was touched and the Gallic 
ire aroused at this desecra- 
tion of an illustrious and 
historic name. There was 
no undcing the thing, how- 
ever. To the Frenchman's 
chagrin the dog answered 
readily to the name of 
“ Bonyparte.” He had his 
revenge though, prospec- 
tive but none the less com- 
plete, and he expressed it 
as follows: “ Vell, sir, you 
call zat animal ‘ Bona- 
parte,’ ze great Bonaparte ! 

I have one leetle cur-beast- 
dog in France. Ven I go 
back to my country I vill 
give him name George 
Vashington. Voila!”—F, 
Sterns-Fadelle, Cliff House 
Dominica, B.W.I. 


The Return Ticket 

Pat was making his 
first journey to London. 
On the way he fell in with 
some friends ; they all got 
into the same railway 
carriage. An argument 
arose among them; Pat 
lost his temper and used 
some strong language. A 
clergyman who was travel- 
ling in the same compart- 
ment leant forward and 
said, “ Pat, my boy, where 
do you think you are go- 


ing?” “Sure, to L ondon, 

sir,’ replied the Irishman. 

“No, you are going to hell, Z 

Pat.” “ Begorra, then it is Duney Buxt6n oF 


a good job I took a return 
ticket.’ — L. _D. S.,, The 


Rectory, Rock. Regular Visitor : 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
“The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. 


Our Wlustrated Chestnut. 


Oh, James, by the bye, did anyone call 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 
Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


» which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
The “ Chestnuts” 


commenced on August 31, 1904, 


Singing 
The last train was just steaming out of Puddleton when a 
man raced down the platform, flung open the door of the last 
third-class compartment, and dropped breathless into the only 
vacant seat. Evidently his exertions had proved too much fot 
him for he immediately began to groan so frightfully that 
his fellow passengers took compassion on him, and one of them 
handed 1 um a flask containing whisky, some of which he drank. 
“Do you feel better now, my man ?’ “asked the giver. “Ido,” 
replied he who had sroaned. “What ailed you?” “Ailed 
me? Idon’t understand.” ‘“ Well, what made you groan so?” 
“Groan? Great Scott, | was singing !’ _Felix W. Bensted, 
3, Lichfield Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. 


At the Rope’s End 

Prison Chaplain: ‘‘ Now, Pat, I am sorry to see you here. 
What have you done?» “ Sure, your reverence, it’s only a piece 
of rope I took from Mick Tobin.” “I did not think Mick 
Tobin would be so hard-as to send a man to prison for taking 
such a small thing as a-piece of -rope, Pat.” Pat scratched his 
ear and said, “ Well, you see, sir, there was a pig at the end ot 
it.’—Mrs. Cusack, Main Street, Cashel, co. Tipperary, Ireland. 


Prosperous Business 

A countryman visiting the seaside for the first time in his 
life was much struck by the vast expanse of blue ocean stretch- 
ing before him. Thinking it was private property he asked 
fisherman if he could tell him the owner. The fisherman slap- 
ping his chest proudly replied, “Us,* my-man.” “Bead Ie? 
exclaimed the ignorant yokel ; “could ye sell me a gallon to 
take home to me old woman, who's never had a soight of the 
blue water all her loife?” “Aye,” rejoined the other with a 
keen eye to business, “ I'll 
sell you a_ gallon for a 
bob.” He forthwith dis- 
appeared, returning in a 
few seconds witha jar of 
water, for which he received 
a shilling. The yokel de- 
parted with his purchase. 
Returning about an hour 
later he was surprised to 
find the tide out. He gazed 
in silent astonishment at 
the receding water for a 
few minutes and then ex- 
claimed, “‘Lumme, don’t 
they do a trace!”—Miss 
Dolly Rose, 102, Vi “hipping- 
ham Road, Elm Grove, 
Brighton. 


Paid on Delivery 

An English poet staying 
in Italy received from a 
friend in England an unpaid 
letter containing nothing 
but the words, “I am well. 
With kind regards.” The 
poet was annoyed at having 
to pay double postage for 
such a small piece of news 
and determined to serve his. 
friend out. He got a heavy 
stone, packed it in a box, 
and sent it to his friend with 
these words on it, “‘ Carriage 
paid on delivery.” The 
friend, thinking the contents 
valuable, eladly paid the 
heavy charge for carriage. 
When the box was opened 


he found to his horror 
nothing but the stone with 
a ticket, on which was 
written, ‘On receiving the 
news that you were well, 
the accompanying load 


rolled off my heart.”—Miss 
A. Marks, Crumpsall Lane, 
Manchester. 


for me while | was awav ? 
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THE HUMOUR OF THE HOUR 


As Seem by Yom Browne. 


A BACK-YARD BREEZE 


Garn! | never borrowed yer frying-pan. If 1 did, | gave it yer back; and it ’ad a ’ole in it 
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Society in 


Town and Country—Week lby Week. 


A Noted Concert-giver. 
—The music-loving section 
of society quite looked for- 
ward to the recent concert 
given by Lady Cooper, 
whose husband was one of 
the Birthday — baronets. 
When she was still Mrs. 
George Cooper she was a 
noted concert-giver, and 
one always found brilliant 
talent at her beautiful 
house in Grosvenor Square. 
Lady Cooper is a sister of 
“Silent? Smith, and shared 
with him the millions of 
her uncle, ‘ Chicago ” 
Smith, the eccentric mil- 
lionaire. Before she came 
into her fortune she used 
to live at Elgin with her 
husband, who was a local 
man and a lawyer there, 
but windfall 


when the 
turned out to be something 
like four millions they 
abandoned Elgin and the 
law for London and_ the 
delights of | Grosvenor 
Square, where they’ have 
the lovely house that for- 
merly belonged. to Mr. 
Heywood Lonsdale. Lady 
Cooper goes in for floral 
decorations and soft-toned 
tapestries when she gives 
her concerts, and the place 
looks like fairyland for the 
occasion. It is only lately 
they have begun to enter- 
tain so largely. When 
they first came to town 
they did not seem at all 
anxious either to meet the 
advances of society or to 
launch out into the whirl 
on their own account. 


LADY COOPER 


Is the wife of Sir George Cooper, who was at one time a solicitor in Elgin, 
and inherited a large part of the wealth of the late Mr. Smith of Chicago. 


They reside at Winchester 


lasted except the club duck, 
which waddled round as 
usual perfectly happy as it 
gobbled up everything that 
was going. “The only 
cheerful being in the place,” 
exclaimed a ducal friend. 
“Then let us make hima 
member at once,’ said 
Mrs. Bradley Martin 
promptly. A committee 
was duly summoned, and 
urgency being declared 
“Monsieur Casimir” was 
formally elected as the em- 
bodiment of happiness. 
Naturally such a momen- 
tous election was made the 
occasion of merriment, and 
the new member was 
toasted in the choicest 
champagne. 


A Flower Farmer.— 
Amongst the ladies who 
have taken to horticulture 
—and made it pay—is 
Mrs. Egerton Coghill, a 
talented member of a 
talented family. She has 
been growing violets by 
the acre for the last four- 
teen or fifteen years at 
Castletownshend in county 
Cork, where her father-in- 
law has a nice little place 
with the romantic name of 
Glen Barrahane. The well- 
known ‘“Ballyhooley ” 


Martin is one of her 
cousins. Another is Miss 
Violet Martin, who wrote 


the Experiences of an Irish 
R.M. Miss Martin is a 
very clever woman and so 
is Mrs. Coghill’s sister, Miss 
Edith Somerville; Mrs. 
Coghill and her husband, 


Langyier 


The Irish Scotts.—The 
Earl of Clonmell, who 
madesuch a romantic marriage a few 
years ago, is, I suppose, the head of 
the Irish Scotts. According to a com- 
patriot he owes his earldom and_ his 
eminence to the fact that “his ancestor, 
John Scott, stuck to the law and married 
one of the Lawless ladies.” This was but 
another way of ans that the first earl 
had the brains and industry to climb from 
the barrister state to be Chief Justice of the 
Irish Court of King’s Bench and had the 
wit to win for his bride a Miss Lawless, 
who had blue blood and a considerable 
fortune. The present earl is not so well 
known as his cousin, the fourth earl, who 
was so popular in society in the seventies. 


The Earl’s Joke—This frisky peer was 
affectionately known as“ Earlie,’ and was 
very fond of a joke. The story goes that 
he was once the guest of a bz ‘other noble- 
man—Irish, of course—who had plenty of 
money but disliked parting with it. As 
peat was cheaper than coal this. parsi- 
monious personage decreed that peat 
should be burned in all the bedrooms. 
Lord Clonmell preferred coal, and said so, 
but his hostess declared he could not have 
it. A year later the visit was repeated, 
but Lord Clonmell came amply provided. 
A huge box that was amongst his luggage 
was so heavy that extra men had to be 
employed to get it to his room, Unluckily 


they dropped it on the way upstairs and 
a couple of hundredweight of coals went 
thundering down the stairs, spoiling her 
ladyship's carpets. Next time he went 
there Lord Clonmell had no difficulty 
about his fires. 


Taking Paris by Storm.—Young Mrs. 
Bradley Martin seems to have taken 
fashionable Paris by storm. In dress her 
taste is for that kind of elegant simplicity 
which costs a fortune to keep up. The 
French like that kind of thing, and in the 
sporting set which she frequents they also 
appreciate a certain quaint originality 
about her coupled with her passion for the 
open air. Of course, she belongs to the 
polo club in “Gay Paree,” and with her 
interest in coaching is keen to get up a 
ladies’ coaching club there. Frenchwomen 
do not take kindly to such things, but the 
Duchesse d’Uzes and one or two of the more 
emancipated ones are much taken with 
the idea, and it is just possible the thing 
may be done eventually. 


The New Member.—There is a story— 
should I say a canard ?—going the rounds 
about young Mrs. Bradley Martin which is 
at least characteristic of her impulsiveness 
if not strictly true. It was at one of the 


gatherings of the Parisian Polo Club 
during the recent rainy weather. Every- 


body was miserable whilst the showers 


g6 


= by the way, are cousins. 


The Irish Coghills.—Mrs. Egerton Cog- 
hill’s mother, the late Mrs. Somerville of 
Drishane, was a sister of Sir Joscelyn 
Coghill, Mr. Egerton Coghill’s father. Sir 
Joscelyn isa very cultivated man and 1 
now in his eightieth year. Mr. Egerton 
Coghill is heir to the baronetcy. His eldest 
brother was killed at Isandula, and the 
tragic event hastened the death of his 
mother, who survived him for less than 
two years. 

Lady Perrott.—Among the commoners 
—or rather, wives of commoners—who are 
related to half the peerage is Lady Perrott, 
whose husband, Sir Herbert Perrott, is the 
popular chief secretary of the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association. Her mother, who 
is very popular down at Newton Abbot, 
was a Tollemache before she changed her 
name. Her father, the late Captain Mar- 
cus Hare, was in command of the Eurvdice 
when that ill-fated training ship capsized 
in a sudden squall off Ventnor, and he 
went down with his vessel and her crew. 
Lady Perrott has a charming house in 
Onslow Gardens, and being a niece of the 
late Duke of Somerset and of the famous 
“ Lady A.”--known to Burke in her life- 
time as Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury— 
she knows everybody who is worth know- 
ing. Her husband used to be colonel of 
the 3rd Battalion of the Buffs and was 
very popular with the corps. 
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Some of the Methods of Hitting a Target at Bisley. 


SHOOTING WITH THE HYPOSCOPE REVOLVER SHOOTING 


COLONEL A. D. PULPETT SNAP-SHOOTING AT A VANISHING MAN 


Shooting while lying on his back For the Commander-in-Chief’s prize 


SHARPSHOOTING FROM BEHIND BAGGAGE—THE QUEEN’S WESTMINSTER COMPETING FOR EARL ROBERTS'S PRIZE 
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MR. AND MRS. MARTIN HARVEY IN “THE BREED OF THE 


Ellis & Walery 
MR. HARVEY AS THE SCALLYWAG “LIEUTENANT RERESBY,” KNOWN AS ‘THE RAT” 
Mr. Harvey plays the part of a daredevil who is the natural son ot a peer, and who saves the latter's real son from the machinations of a scoundrel. This is one of the 
best things Mr. Harvey has done although it is rather out of his ordinary beat 


THE TATLER 


RESHAMS,” NOW BEING PLAYED AT THE LYRIC THEATRE. 


Elis & Walery 
MRS. MARTIN HARVEY AS “BATTY,” THE BOY WHO FOLLOWS “THE RAT” 


Mrs. Harvey, or as she is known on the stage, Miss N. de Silva, plays the part of a boy who has a doglike \devotion for Reresby. This notion seems to obsess the 
authors as they used it in the play they recently did for Mr. Waller 


THE TATLER 


An Eton Boy.—Harry Angelo, a brisk, 
lively child of fortune, enjoyed some eighty 
years of “good times.” The son of an Italian 
fencing-master and professor of equitation to 
the Royal Family and nobility, luckily enjoying 
abounding court patronage, the spirited youth 
passed his early years in good company, for 
which, as it is demonstrated, he had a keen 
appreciation. His training was a continua- 
tion of his infant experiences, frequently in 
the vicinity of palaces. Later his educational 
career at Eton College largely expanded his 
opportunities for forming early acquaintance- 
ships with the coming generations of nobility 
and gentry. A sojourn on the Continent en- 
larged his outlook, and, as in the instance of 
his father, French polish—for Paris in those 
times represented the Elysium of social and 
professional training—completed his education. 


A Society Butterfly.—Vive la bagatelle 
became Angelo’s motto, and he returned to 
the gay world of English society cheerfully 
prepared to enjoy everything to the full, 
Beginning life under these aspects, and in 
his professional capacity as the fashionable 
fencing-master of his generation, with hun- 
dreds of intimates in every situation of society, 
endowed with a knack of seizing the charac- 
teristic points distinguishing the notabilities, 
his contemporaries, an adaptability for playing 
a lively part in all diversions going on when 
life wore its gayest aspects, gifted with a re- 
tentive memory, observation, quick perception 
of humorous points, and enjoying—like Cap- 
tain Gronow—the reputation of an animated 
raconteur, whose adventures, anecdotes, 
bon mots, on dits, and reminiscences made 
his company welcome at the tables of ‘the 
great” .and the pleasure-loving sybarites 
among his distinguished colleagues, Harry 
Angelo skipped ‘in light - hearted fashion 
through the various circles which his presence 
and lively spirits contributed to enliven. 


Angelo— His Book.—Having spent a 
long andjoyous career within those  sur- 
roundings congenial to his mercurial and 
frolic-loving disposition, and passed a lengthy 
and laborious existence in the exercise of his 
profession, Angelo reached the period when 
retirement was desirable, and in fact inevitable, 
and as he has expressed it found “ Othello’s 
occupation’s gone” towards the declining 
portion of an actively busy career. Angelo’s 
Memoirs were introduced by the author with 
a preface explaining the reasons which had 
induced him to write these autobiographical 
memorials : “ The reminiscences herein exhi- 
bited pretend to no higher claims of art than 
those of mere sketches of character, which, 
though not drawn by the hand of a master, 
yet convey, it is hoped, sufficient resemblance 
to the originals to show that all are not copied 
from the same mask.” 


The Noble Patron.—“ One day,” continues 
Angelo, ‘I was invited to Bath, two miles 
distant from my humble cot, to dine at the 
table of a late noble patron, and, chatting 
over his lordship’s‘claret of ‘ bygone days,’ his 
lordship, who ‘had often smiled at my ‘ merry 
tale, was pleased to say, ‘Why, Angelo, do 
you not scribble your reminiscences ?’ ‘ The 


The Reminiscences of Henry Angelo 


A Fascinating Book om a Famous Fencer. 


utterance of a single axiom,’ said a great 
moral philosopher, ‘has given a new 
direction to the tenour of a man’s whole 
life.’ So this single sentence of my patron 
operated upon his auditor. I returned 
home, took pen, ink, and paper, and began 
these desultory sketches.” 


The Best Edition.—A noteworthy and 
in every way most beautiful edition of Ze 
Reminiscences of Henry Angelo—with an 
introduction on the fencing side supplied 
by Lord Howard de Walden, a foremost 
authority on the subject, and notes and 
memoir by H. Lavers Smith, illustrated with 
sixty-eight plates (for the most part in colours) 
has just been published by Kezan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd., of Dryden 
House, Gerrard Street, W. 


His Art Tastes.—In pursuit of his pro- 
fessional avocations the fencing-master was 
in touch with the various phases of the social 
world from the Royal Family, the gracious 
princes, and the aristocracy of birth to the 
world of art for which he had gifts. Of the 
personnel of this branch, its professors and 
exponents, he has left us abounding personal 
anecdotes and familiar traits; in fact, had 
not his good fortune made him the foremost 
fencing-master of his generation he would 
have joined the ranks of art. Born a ver- 
satile genius, music and the stage held for 
his mind peculiar attractions which he was 
able to indulge without detriment to his 
professional standing. 


A Panorama of Fashionable Life.—His 
most intimate acquaintances happened to be 
gifted artists, and, as in the noteworthy in- 
stance of Thomas Rowlandson, proved of 
service to him professionally in executing the 
series of drawings he published at his fencing 
galleries for the further advancement of his 
practice. Harry Angelo was a remarkable 
instance of those generally popular celebrities 
who “knew everybody,” as he has demon- 
strated in his famous Reminiscences, and was 
himself a personage of note familiarly recog- 
nised in the great social world. His pages 
are a perfect panorama of the fashionable life 
which formed his atmosphere, with its pur- 
suits and gaieties affording an extensive 
picture gallery of illustrious and interesting 
personages. 


An Ardent Collector.—It is possible to 
illustrate his amusing records upon an un- 
usually extended scale; in a word, his 
Memoirs recommend themselves as particu- 
larly happy avenues for the purpose of 
rejoicing the predilections of “ extra iilustra- 
tors,” especially since the souvenirs of his gene- 
ration happen to be unusually well furnished 
with abundant supplies of precisely the happiest 
materials for that object. The assemblage of 
illustrative materials here brought to a focus 
may be accepted as a ‘‘ labour of love” and 
representing “the collections of a lifetime.” 
Angelo was himself an ardent collector and 
treasured a fine series of water-colour draw- 


ings executed by his artistic colleagues. 


Curious Illustrations.—Among the nume- 
rous designs bequeathed to admiring amateurs 
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HENRY ANGELO 


by Rowlandson’s productive industry are 
sufficient examples to fully illustrate Henry 
Angelo, and for choice those studies executed 
in company upon their joint excursions ; for 
example, such as the military incidents noted 
down upon south-coast trips when the life- 
long companions went down to the places of 


embarkation to witness the departure of 
English troops upon military expeditions 


during the French wars under the First 
Republic. 

Angelo the Patriot.—During those stir- 
ring times of national trepidation and in- 
security the loyal citizens, moved by one 
impulse of patriotic fervour, were turned 
into defensive armed associations, training, 
drilling, exercising, and practising swords- 
manship and shooting, attending military 
duties, martial movements, and camp _ life 
under a fine universal glow of affection 
for the security of their threatened hearths 
and homes and the patriotic spirit of resist- 
ance to the expected invaders. As was 
befitting Angelo was conspicuously to the 
front and largely contributed to the feeling 
of ardour by issuing numerous pictures of 
reviews, armed associations, and the like 
stimulating productions, for the most part 
engraved after spirited designs by his friend, 
Thomas Rowlandson, and other artists— 
spirited productions numerically sufficient to 
illustrate Angelo’s memoirs by themselves from 
the technical aspects. JOSEPH GREGO.* 


* Mr. Grego, as a mighty collector, has here reviewed 
this charming book solely from the standpoint of art. 
This book is also a rich |treasury of anecdote concerning 
all the famous people with whom the fencer came into 
contact.—Ep. 


WILLIE’'S WAY 

(With apologies to Max Adeler) 

[The German Emperor announces that if 
Germany ever conquers the whole world it 
will not be by the sword but by the charm 
of her engaging personality.] 
Willie had a German Michael 

Which would shake its maily fist. 
Other nations were by Willie 

Scarce permitted to exist. 
But Willie in the naughty toy 

No pleasure now can find, 
He’s going to conquer all the world 

By being sweet and kind. 


Oh, no more he’ll scare the Frenchman 
With his little wooden gun, 

No more he’ll twist the lion’s tail 
To make him yowl for fun; 

The lion’s tail now stands out straight, 
The Frenchman isn’t riled, 

And Michael doesn’t jump around 
Since little Willte smiled. 
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PRETTY MISS ZENA DARE IN “LADY MADCAP’’ 
At the Prince of Wales’s. 


Ee 


if 
a arememeanenenre 


Bassano 


Miss Dare’s career has been brief but very successf She made a big success at Bristol in the pantomime at Christmas and was particularly charming in The Catch 
of the Season at the Vaudeville 


Gil TALE ER 


The End of the Season.—I regret to 
say that the end of the season has been 
reached ; not because of its social side— 
which is extremely exhausting—but because 
it means the close of the Opera. The enter- 
prise at the Waldorf closed on Saturday, 
while Covent Garden puts up the blue bill 
this week. Despite the “ladies” in the 
boxes who chatter—il I did myself extremely 
well at dinner, “ coming on,” as the society 
reporters gaily put 
it, to the Opera at 
g.30 or ten I might 
gabble too— and 
in spite of those 
other.» “ ladies ” 
who wear 
sinated birds in 
their wonderful 
specimens of hair 
architecture, Co- 
vent Garden is 
always a delight. 
This season has 
been especially 
good, for we have 
unquestionably 
had better singing 
than we have been 
favoured with for 
many years. I 
wish those respon- 
sible for the Wal- 
dorf enterprise had 
chosen a different 
season; it would 
have been better 
for them and for 
the critics. “‘ Opera 
at theatre prices,” 
notwithstanding 
all the booming 
(which had a very 
curious inside his- 
tory), would have 
been preferable at 
any other season 
than the eight 
weeks it delibe- 
rately chose for 
disporting itself. 


assas- 


Duse. — The 
appearances of 
Signora Duse at 
the Waldorf have 
been very interest- 
ing, for her charm 
is unquenchable. 
But I wish she 
would not wear 
wigs,and secondly, 
that, having 
taken to make-up, 
she would make- 
up better. She 
simply splurges on 
her paints as if 
the whole thing 
was contemptible 
—which I think it is in her case. I like 
her own pale face and her whitening hair 
which she left us in La Gioconda. Her 
wigs she seems to reserve for those 
machine-made plays by Sardou which 
have become so old-fashioned. I am 
assured by one who knows her that Duse 
despises those French plays, but she 
believes, rightly or wrongly, that the 
public likes (and pays) to see them. 


MR, GEORGE ALEXANDER AND MADAME LE BARGY IN 
AT THE ST. JAMES’S 


Mr. Alexander plays the part of Maurice Darlay while Madame le Bargy is his wife. 
and when she consoles herself with somebody else he lectures her severely. 


PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


“‘Aylmer’s Secret.” — Mr. Stephen 
Phillips has written one of the dullest 
curtain-raisers I can remember in_ his 
spontaneous-generation playlet at the 
Adelphi, and in any case Mr. Benson was 
scarcely the man to produce it, for what 
Mr. Grein has well called his ecclesiastical 
manner only emphasised its dreariness. 
Altogether we had an uninspired evening, 
for The Comedy of Errors is out of date. — 


leading lady on the stage; she is extremely clever 


“The Axis.”—The effect of Mr. Har- 
court’s comedy, The Axis, at the Criterion 
was very curious. The night of its pro- 
duction was sultry so that the theatre 
(even so far below the street-level as the 
Criterion) was not the most desirable of 
places. At first we all thought it was to 
bore us, but gradually it emerged into 
quite a pretty wit of its own, retelling 
Benedick’s story in the terms of a modern 
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Darlay rather neglects the lady, 
Madame le Bargy is probably the tiniest 
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explorer (Mr. Scott Buist), a doctor (Mr. 
C. V. France, who is excellent), and: a 
pretty girl (Miss Dorothy Thomas, who is 
bright, sincere, and altogether charming). 


The axis of the world is love. That is 
its motto, and it is worked out with real, 
if somewhat simple, ingenuity, so that we 
came away ina state of gentle happiness 
for which we were all grateful. Mr. Stephen 
Bond's playlet, Where the Crows Gathered, 
is too melodra- 
matic without the 


stage artifice 
which makes that 
quality — tolerable 
in the West-end. 
Even Miss Ethel 
Irving could not 
make it interest- 


ing. But The Axis 
is worth seeing. 


Mr. Tree as 
Fagin.—It is no- 
toriously difficult 
to dramatise 
Dickens, for on 
the stage you 
get melodrama on 
one side and cha- 
racter humour on 
the other, like a 
bivalve. Mr. Co- 
myns Carr has 
supplied the melo- 
drama; Mr. Tree 


contributes the 
humour, for Fagin 
is a part that 


might have been 
actually written 
for him as an 
actor-manager. 


The mere melo- 
drama, however, 
was so intently 


listened to by an 
enthusiastic audi- 
ence that I felt 
doubly justified in 
my constant con- 
tention that play- 
goers want a thrill 
without too close- 
ly examining its 


origin. Nothing 
could have been 


better than the 
adroitly theatrical 
curtains, all led up 
to by clever de- 
vices. Of course, 
Mr. Tree is in his 


Ellis & Walery very element in 
“THE MAN OF THE MOMENT” the highly - co- 


loured picture of 
Fagin with the 
(conventional) lisp 
and gurgle of the 
Israelite. Ishould 
like to see a better Oliver than Miss 
Trevelyan—Miss Farebrother, for instance 
—hbut she got through her task creditably. 
Mr. Lyn Harding got his first real chance 
as Bill Sikes and Miss Constance Collier 
came out in a new light as Nancy. 
The thieves afford a fine chance for 
brilliant character acting. As a whole, 
this is far and away the best Dickens play 
I have yet seen. 
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THE ENTENTE CORDIALE AT THE GAIETY THEATRE 


Im * The Spring ChicKen.” 


Foulsham & Banjield 


MISS GERTIE MILLAR AND MASTER JOHN BULL 


Miss Millar is extremely charming in The Spring Chicken, in which she plays the part of Rosalie, a serving maid from the country. One of the prettiest effects is that 
shown in the picture 
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Where ‘‘ Othello” does Not Draw.—The 
Cape Town COE IEONISIANS of The Stage is 
responsible for this gem : 


The last of the three Shaksperean revivals by the 

Leonard Rayne Company, Othellv was perhaps the least 
successful. There is little sympathy here for ‘‘ gentlemen 
of colour,’’ and none for white, fair ladies who contract 
alliances with them. 
For one reason and another Othello has 
rarely, if ever, been a financial success. 
The play lacks what is known in thea- 
trical cant as “sympathy.” The modern 
audience regards Othello asa fool for his 
pains, and, of course, Iago can rouse no 
sort of sympathy. But Cape Town's point 
of view is surely unique. 


A Great Swiss Festival.—From August 4 
to 11 there will take place at Vevey what 
is known as the Féte des Vignerons, com- 
prising dances, songs, and an allegorical 
representation of life in the country during 
the four seasons of the year. No trouble 
or expense has been spared to make the 
programme a most attractive one. No 
fewer than 1,800 people will take part in 
the various shows in addition to an 
orchestra of 150 musicians. An official 
booklet of the féte with historical matter 
may be had from the Société de |’impri- 
merie et Lithographie Klausfelder, Vevey. 


A Clever Eleven-year-old.— Miss Beatrice 
Winifred Hillier, who is playing in The 
Catch of the Season at the Vaudeville, is 
not yet eleven, but she is very clever for 
all that. She has been on the stage a 
little over six months, “ and I like it very, 
very much indeed,” she tells me. She has 
acted only at the Vaudeville excepting one 
afternoon when she played the part of 
the Dormouse in Miss Filippi’s version of 
Alice in Wonderland at the Court Theatre. 
At Christmas she appears with Mr. Hicks 
at his new theatre, now happily christened 
the Aldwych. 


A French 
Gandillot is in London. 


Dramatist. — M. Léon 
The name may 


not mean much to the average reader, 
but it becomes interesting when I say 
that M. Gandillot is the author of La 


Mariée Recalcitrante, which suggested the 
best of all our musical comedies. He was 
born in Paris in 1862 and has written 
a great many plays and several books 
besides having done a lot of journalism. 
Here are some of his plays :— 

Les Femmes Collantes, La Martée Recalcitrante (three 
acts), Ferdinand le Noceur (four acts), La Course aux 


Illustrations bureau 


MR. OSCAR ASCHE AS A CRICKETER 


Jupons (three acts), and A ssoctés (three acts) ; all produced 
at the Théatre Dejazet. 

L'Enlévement de Sabine (three acts), La Tournée 
Ernestin (four acts), and La Cage aux Lions (three acts) ; 
produced at the Cluny. 

Bonheur a Quatre (three acts) and Le Devoty Conjuga! 
(three acts); at the Vaudeville. 

Le Sous-Préfet de Cid eau Buzard (three acts) and 
Zigomar (three acts) ; at the Palais Royal. 

L'Amorceur (four acts’ and Villa Gaby (three acts) ; 
at the Gymnase. 

La Tortue (three acts) and Madame Jalouetie (three 
acts) ; at the Nouveautés. 


He has written three other longish plays 
and many reviews and one-act pieces. 
November will see another of his plays 
produced at the Théatre Antoine. I may 
note that La Tortue ran for a year in 
Paris and for about a year in New York 
under the title of The Turtle. He is also 
writing a new piece in collaboration witl 
Madame de Gressac, author of What Pamela 
Wanted. M. Gandillot is also in negotia- 
tion with one of the London West-end 
managers for a new piece at his theatre. 
His books include a volume of verse and 
several novels. M. Gandillot purposes 
raising an action against a London 
manager shortly. 


on OS 


Foknston & Hoffnann 


BEATRICE HILLIER 


MISS 
Who is playing in The Catch of the Season 


Ancther New Violinist.—Miss Amely 
Heller, who gave her first violin recital at 
the Royal Society of British Artists the 
other evening, was heard for the first time 
in London at Miss Janotha’s concert on 
June 21. Although but eighteen she comes 
to England with something of a conti- 
nental reputation, for she has played with 
marked success in Vienna, Berlin, Prague, 
and Buda Pest. She has studied entirely 
on the Continent and latterly under Sevcik, 
who has presented her with a fine violin. 
Miss Heller is the daughter of a well-known 
Hungarian journalist and a grandniece 
of Stephen Heller, with whose excellent 
Binion compositions many of us were 
familiarised in our schooldays. Miss Heller 
had the honour of playing before King 
Edward at Marienbad last year, and as 
a souvenir of the happy occasion she 
possesses a medal set in brilliants bearing 
the royal monogram. Dvorak was one of 
he first to recognise her gifts. 
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Hana 


M. GANDILLOT 


Who is raising an action against a well-known London 
manager 


A Young Artist.—Miss Pattie Hornsby, 
who gave a vocal and dramatic recital at 
the Steinway Hall the other evening, is 
a young artist of varied attainments, her 
programme consisting of pianoforte- -play- 
ing, singing, and reciting. She studied 
pianoforte and elocution at the Royal 
College of Music, obtaining her associate- 
ship for the former, and has for two years 
studied singing under Madame Moriani in 
London and Brussels. Her principal work 
is that of “an entertainer in private houses 
both in town and country,” and she has 
teaching centres at Oxford ‘and Stratford- 
on-Avon. Miss Hornsby is twenty-two. 


Elgar’s New Honour.—\WVe may not be 
a musical nation but we can boast of our 
individual musicians of a high order, and 
foremost in this little band to-day 
comes Sir Edward Elgar. I congratu- 
late Dr. Elgar upon his new degree 
of Doctor of Music conferred upon him 
by Harvard University, a body which 
does. not. diffuse its honours on all 
and sundry.. Cultured Germany has 
already recognised Sir Edward Elgar 
as a musician that counts. 


Arthur Scott.—In referring to Mr. 
Ae Scott I am sorry that by a slip of 
the pen I described him as a_baritone. As 
a matter of fact Mr. Scott has the rare luck 
to be a bass, and a very good bass indeed. 


In the Halls.—The attempted suicide 
of a music-hall “ artiste” the other day has 
resulted in lamentation from the proprie- 
tors of some halls. There can be little 
doubt that the halls have been overdone. 


I do not wonder at their losses, for 
some music-hall business has become 
tedious. To spend an evening in some 


halls is a sheer nightmare. I am told that 
the Empire when it reopens is going to 
start on a new line. I wonder if I am 
wrong in suggesting that the evolution of 
the music-hall is to be on the lines of its 
name, music. Both Mr. Stoll and Mr. 
Barrasford have shown the w ay by putting 
on really pretty music. | think that 
people are tired of the acrobat business 
even when whittied down from its original 
form on the sawdust to suit the require- 
ments of a music-hall. Personally I like 
to think that the lion comique of the 
“Great Vance”’ type has gone the way of 
all waxwork and that we have got real 
artists like Harry Lauder. 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


GOING TO MARKET 


First Prize—R. Eastham, 6, Elgin Drive, Liscard 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 
for the best snapshot which we 
receive during that week. All the 
letters in this Competition must be 
sent to the Kodak Editor, Tuer 
TarTLer, Great New Street, London, 
and all photographs, exclusive of 
the prizewinners, will be returned 
immediately if accompanied by a 
stamped and addressed envelope 
except those we desire to retain for 
publication. For these we pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 

each for the copyright. Every 
photograph must have plainly 
written on the back the name and 
address of the sender and a clear 
description of the subject. Only 
one photograph may be sent at 
one time. The negative is not 
required. 

This week, in addition to our 
prizewinners, we have pleasure in 
highly commending the following 
subjects’ :— 

‘Feeding the Chickens,” A. W. 
Cutler, Hathersage, Sheflield. 

“Industry,” J. Johnson, 3, St. 
Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. 

“The Tamina Fall, Ragatz,” H. 
E. Kappel, Langirtz, Mecklenburg. 

“ Four Generations,” Miss E. M. 
Goddard, East Street, Farnham, 
Surrey. 


STEPPING-STONES 
Fourth Prize—C. W. Gasteen, Mayfield, Alexandra Road, Liverpool 


OUTWARD-BOUND 
Third Prize—The Marchioness of Ely, Loftus Hall, co. Wexford 


A HAPPY FAMILY 
Fifth Prize—L. Longfield, 25, Grange Road, Ramsgate 


“ Feeding-time,’” H. Ruddock, 
20, Clarkson View, Leeds. 
“Sleeping Beauties,’ R.. W. 
Copeman, Town View, Wincanton. 
“ A Waterfall,’ Miss R. Archer, 
52, Brook Green, W. 
“ Thrush’s Nest,” A. G. Warren, 
33, Old Park Road, Palmer's Green. 
“Buckhaven near Leven,” E. 
Keller, Kirkland House, Leven. 
“Tree Struck by Lightning,” 
W. E. Bowley, Kirton, Lincoln. 
“Study of Narcissi,’ Miss M. 
Bostock, Springfield, Northampton. 
“Blue Babies,” R. E. Nott 
Bower, 3, Little Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 
“The Scarlet Cactus,’ T. Eve- 
leigh, 61, Elphinstone Rd., Hastings. 
“Red Proteus,” Mrs. Montague 
Bell, Phaleron, Johannesburg. 
“Old Windmill at Rye,” Miss E. 
Shiffner, Coombe, Lewes, Sussex. 
“The Sunset Gun,” T. Pape, 
Rydal Mount School, Coiwyn Bay. 
“Watching the Goldfish,” 5S. 
Nicholas, Gaywood Road, King’s 
Lynn. 
“Peacock,” J. Benham Purnell, 
Ashton House, Ryde, I.W. 
“Fire!” Lieutenant W. R. 
Coningham, Somaliland. 
“Early Toil in Maoriland,” 
L. Sherriff, Gisborne, New Zealand. 
‘“Chrysanthemums,” S.C. 
Hack, The Holmwood, Surrey. 


YOUNG ENGINEERS 
Second Prize—C. S. Sargisson, St. Erme, Wells Road, Bath 
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The Bran Pie—* Juries.” 


“The recent: humorous libel case against a humorous paper, 

tried by our most humorous judge and debated by a 
distinguished living humorist and the son of a dead master of 
humour, was not, perhaps, so fertile in “ good things” as might 
have been expected. The verdict has been appealed against— 
but that isa matter of course. As to the rights and wrongs of 
the case it is not fitting to say much. It only confirms an 
opinion expressed by many lawyers and others at the time of an 
even more famous and funny trial before the same judge that 
the jury is an almost ideally bad medium for settling cases of 
this kind, and that the usual method of presenting the case to 
the jury is admirably calculated to secure a verdict which if 
right is only right by accident. 


“Lhe judge who tried the cases, or rather provided a humorous 

obligato and coda to the proceedings, was and is of the 
contrary opinion. He has declared that twelve average respect- 
able tradesmen are as fit to judge whether a dramatist has 
plagiarised his proscenium from a gallant officer as a critic who 
happens to know what a proscenium is and for how many 
centuries it has been in use. It is natural, therefore, that he 
should hold that a similar haphazard dozen is a suitable 
tribunal to settle whether a writer in Punch has or has not 
overstepped the limits of fair criticism in his onslaught on the 
compiler of a memoir. And, indeed, to a certain extent every- 
body must be with the learned judge. Twelve shopkeepers are 
as competent as a dozen of the best critics to settle whether one 
play is plagiarised from another or whether a review of a 
book of memoirs is or is not fair, so long as neither the shop: 
keepers nor the critics have read the works in question ; that is 
to say, both classes are entirely and obviously #:competent to 
pronounce an opinion of the slightest value on the questions in 
dispute owing to their ignorance of the facts. 


“The recent libel case, therefore, like the previous plagiarism case, 

could not be decided on knowledge, and was thus bound 
to be decided by prejudice. In the previous trial prejudice was 
created by the expression of opinion in a private letter; in the 
recent trial the defendant gave away his case as far as a jury 
was concerned by calling attention to his unfavourable review 
ona post card. Whether or not the unfavourable remarks of 
the reviewer were justified by the demerits of the volume of 
memoirs and reminiscences the jury could not judge without 
reading the book; but the derogatory post card was well within 
the sweep of their intelligence. It was a foregone conclusion 
that the card would lose the game, just as it is a foregone con- 
clusion that the female plaintiff in a breach of promise action, 
if not absolutely and notoriously infamous, wins her case. 


The style of the review, indeed, almost invited an action, for it 

gave an entirely unnecessary and possibly erroneous appear- 
ance of hostility. It was like a survival of the old strenuous 
days of reviewing, when literature was an annex to politics, 
when Macaulay mangled Croker’s edition of Boswell because 
Croker was a leading Tory, and Leigh Hunt and his friends 
were assaulted in Blackwood because they were Liberals. A 
man’s political position was quite as influential then in fixing 
his literary standing 
as it has sometimes 
been since in settling 
his official or even 
judicial position. It 
is doubtless true that 
public opinion, so far 
as it is represented 
by a special jury, 
would now refuse to 
tolerate the old style 
of criticism. Macau- 
lay, if brought before 
our judicial humorist, 
would have had a 
bad time of it — 
though not nearly as 
bad- as the judge 
would have had after- 
wards. 


i: a critic really 

wishes to injure 
a book he should 
either ignore it alto- 
getlier or pass it over 
with a couple of 
indifferent lines. If, 
however, it is neces- 
sary for him to notice 
it at length (his re- 
views being usually 


Hawkins, Ifora 
BRUSHER MILLS 


The New Forest hermit who has just died after 

spending twenty years snake catching and killing at 

Brockenhurst, Hants. It was estimated that he had 
caught nearly 5,000 adders and 30,000 snakes 
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paid for according to the number of words) he should be careful 
to assume a moderate and impartial tone and adduce nothing 
against the book without chapter and verse. Thi method has 
two advantages. In 
the first place, it is 
generally easy to 
find in any work of 
some length passages 
which either are bad 
in themselves or 
look so when taken 
from their context 
and framed in the 
reviewer's very dil- 
ferent style. In the 
second place, this 
method, besides ap- 
pearing fair, involves 
tolerably long quota- 
tions from the work 
reviewed, which go 
to fill up space and 
are paid for. Sup- 
pose any reviewer so 
foolish or so anxious 
for- notoriety. as to 
want to attack 
George Meredith or 
Thomas Hardy. 
What could be easier 
than to take some 
rather extravagant 
instance of the pecu- 
liar style of either 
novelist, put it down 
in different type in 
the middle of a 
severely | common- 
place review, and 
call on gods and 
special jurymen to 
say whether this was 
not absolute non- 
sense? The method 


could be as fair as ee is CMAs photgerals orthe sody Bole chsrarien 

ee 2 of 1905. Miss Thompson has played golf since she was 
the w ay of presenting fifteen and has figured in nine championships. She is 
Apa CASe. Ok literary a daughter of the Registrar of Deeds for Yorkshire 


libel or plagiarism, EE SE 

and would probably 

ensure success in the improbable event of either of the great 
men bringing an action. 


Wood, Darlington 


MISS BERTHA THOMPSON OF BEVERLEY 


he moral of the recent action to reviewers is that the manner 
of their criticism is more important than the matter, and 
that if they abstain from hostile headings, from heated expressions, 
and above all from allusive post cards, they can do their best 
or worst to injure a book without fear of the law of libel. As 
matters go it is very seldom that a review of a book interferes 
with its success, unless by truly or falsely representing it as dull. 
Not enough people read reviews of books to make much 
difference. It is true that one critic, I believe, has boasted of 
having killed a poor book or two, but then he carried a 
repeating rifle, writing for several journals at once. No single 
shot now avails to kill a book, and some novelists can defy a 
whole Bisley of critics. Still, if a critic wants to hurt a work, 
honestly or otherwise, he must give his reasons and quote 
accurately. He can take some obvious misprint or clerical slip 
and say that this is the sort of blunder the author makes, and 
even if it is the only blunder of the kind in the book, indubitably 
it is there. If this rule had been followed by “Toby, M.P.,” 
or enforced by his editor, Mr. Punch would probably have 
delivered his dog from the power of the Darling. 


When worthy Toby tries reviewing 
And finds, too late, his words annoy, 

What shall appease the foe pursuing, 
And what avert the wrath of Moy? 


In vain before judicial Darling 
He pleads the freedom of his pen; 
The judge does not regard the snarling 
Of * doggy ladies” and of men. 


Though counsel birrells to the jury, 
They heed not the bewitching sounds, 
And in a Dickens of a fury 
They give the doom—three hundred pounds, 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Bosanquet v. Vaile—I have read with 
much interest the duel in The Morning 
Leader between B. J. T. Bosanquet and 
P. A. Vaile, or to be strictly accurate 
Bosanquet’s reply to Mr. Vaile. There is 
a certain monotony about Mr. Vaile’s con- 
troversial methods which seriously detracts 
from their interest. A few months ago I 
ventured the opinion in Tue Tarier that 
Mr. Vaile’s admission that he possessed no 
scientific knowledge made one somewhat 
suspicious of the value of his scientific 
explanation of the flight of a lawn tennis 
or cricket ball. In this very humdrum 
statement Mr. Vaile discovered “ facetious- 
ness, the refuge of the ignorant,” a phrase 
to which he is apparently greatly attached 
as he recently fired it off twice in one day 
at Mr. Bosanquet. I must assume that 
Mr. Vaile draws a nice distinction between 
facetiousness and jocularity since he :teils 
us that after reading Bosanquet’s article, 
“The Game in Theory,” he was tempted 
to send him a wire to the following effect : 
“Please, Mr. Bosanquet, may | live 2.” 
Jocularity, I suppose, is the refuge of the 
well-informed and witty. 


Theory and Practice.—The point at 
issue between Mr. Bosanquet and Mr. 
vere is, of course, the old story of theory 

y. practice. In all such disputes the man 
of practice has, in England at any rate, an 
overwhelming advantage. The man in 
the street is sceptical about abstract doc- 
trines and does not concern himself much 
with the why and the wherefore. I have 
no doubt that in the case of Vaile v. 
Bosanquet the sympathies of go per cent. 
of the readers of The Morning Leader are 
with Mr. Bosanquet. This fact in itself 
proves nothing against Mr. Vaile, who can 
console himself with the reflection that he 
is a martyr to British prejudice. A man’s 
theories may be absolutely correct though 
his practice is faulty, and it would be 
manifestly unfair to condemn Mr. Vaile’s 
explanation of Bosanquet’s off-leg breaks 
because he is unable to bowl them 
himself. Unfortunately, in his attempted 
explanation Mr. Vaile has cut the ground 
from under his feet by making w hat ought 
to be abstract and impersonal concrete 
and particular. If he had been content 
with saying that a break 
similar to Mr. Bosanquet’s 
can be produced by such 
and such means we might 
believe him or not, but we 
should all recognise that 
he has a right to his own 
theories. When, however, 
he tells us that Bosanquet 
produces his break by 
means which Mr. Bosan- 
quet absolutely denies we 
naturally prefer to believe 
Mr. Bosanquet. 


A Parallel Case.—I am 
fairly conversant with Mr. 
Vaile’s literary style and 
as familar with his lawn 
tennis methods as it is pos- 
sible to be from a close 
examination of the forty- 
six portraits he has published of himself 
in Great Lawn Tennis-players. I I were 
endeavouring to teach a youthful jena 
to follow in Mr. Vaile’s footsteps I should 
be justified in telling men to the best of 
my knowledge how Mr. Vaile’s effects both 
in literature and cay n tennis are produced. 
If, however, Mr. Vaile were to inform my 
pupil that my explanation was incorrect 
and that his methods are quite different 


from my description of them the pupil, 
like a wise young man, would unhesi- 
tatingly accept what Mr. Vaile told him 
and would probably begin to distrust 
his teacher. 


Gentlemen v. Players.—As far as the 
Gentlemen were concerned the match at 


S. E. GREGORY OF AUSTRALIA 


Who has had to retire for a time on account 

of a severe attack of sunstroke. With Gregory 

and ‘Hopkins laid up the Australians are 

severely handicapped in their fight to regain 
the ashes 


Lord’s resolved itself into a personal 
triumph for P. F. Warner. He has, of 
course, often played a bigger innings than 
97, but considering the circumstances 
under which his runs were made Mr. 
Warner's performances in both innings 


THE LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS AT WIMBLEDON 


Miss May Sutton of America (at the near end) contesting Miss Douglass's title 
to the Lawn Tennis Lady Championship of the World 


are probably the best he has yet 
done in cricket. I saw it suggested in 
some newspaper—The Daily Chronicle, | 


think—that if Warner could only carry 
Lord's ground in his cricket bag he 
would deserve to play for England. 


There is no doubt that Warner is a finer 
bat at Lord's than elsewhere, but for all 
that a good many people are of opinion 
that he ought to be given a place in the 
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England team, either at Manchester or 
the Oval. Of course, with the superfluity 
of great batsmen that England _ possesses 
it is often a matter of luck when any 
cricketer is chosen as a batsman pure and 
simple. Still, the selection of Dentoi 
seems to show that the selectors are noi 
altogether opposed to experiments, and 
experimentally Warner has much to 
recommend him. 


The Penalty of a Reputation.—C. B. Fry 
is paying the penalty of his great repu- 
tation. Because he failed at ne in 
company with F. S. Jackson, G. L. Jessop, 
G. W. Beldam, and indeed the w hole of his 
side except Warner and Spooner, he was 
gravely told by some newspapers that he 
is still suffering from the nervous strain of 
the last test match. If Fry had felt 
nervous at the beginning of the test match 
at Nottingham there would have been 
every excuse for him, but why he should 
now feel nervous after he has clearly de- 
monstrated that test matches have no 
terror for him is indeed a mystery. The 
truth is that Fry by his wonderful con- 
sistency in county cricket has come to be 
regarded as the most reliable batsman 
living. If once ina way he departs from 
the paths of consistency some explanation 
has to be found for the strange portent. 
The wonder to me is that nobody has 
started the theory that Fry cannot do 
himself justice in Gentlemen y. Players 
matches. We were once told that he 
could not play Yorkshire bowling. 


A Bridge Court of Appeal—In the old 
days of whist all card-players felt satisfied 
with the jurisdiction of the Turf and Port 
The introduction of bridge, 
however, has given rise to a type of dispute 
in which the committees of these clubs 
decline to act as arbitrators. Briefly 
speaking, the Portland Club will always 
decide’ questions of fact but will not 
adjudicate on questions of opinion; the 
consequence is that there is no final court 
of appeal to which disputes as to what 
was the proper declaration in any given 
hand can be referred. In practice most 
such disputes are referred to The Field; but 
where bridge is concerned 
The Field is far from- infal- 
lible, and the decisions. of 
its card-editor smack more 
of the theorist than of the 
practical player. Here, for 
example, is a hand which 
was sent to The Field 
recently: Score, game all. 
A and B, 16; Z and Y, 20. 
A, the dealer's hand, con- 
sisted of—clubs, ace, king, 
queen, knave, 10, x, x, X; 
diamonds, ace and another ; 
spades, ace, x, x. What 
should he have declared— 
clubs or no-trumps? Asa 
matter of fact he declared 
clubs and won the game 
easily, but after the game 
one of the players insisted 
that no-trumps .was_ the 
better call, and the matter was referred to 
the card-editor of The Field, who decided 
that no- ‘tr umps was the right call as the odds 
were 18 to 1 against the leader holding 
seven hearts. I submit that if the dealer’s 
object was to win the game his call was 
correct. The only combination of cards 
which could beat him was a double 
ruff, and the odds against this were 
many thousand times 18 tor. M. RR. 
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THE PREVIIES) GROW Or Chili iin. 


THE LATTES] 
"TATEER PRIZE CONPERTIION. 


Winicla is the Prettiest Group of 
Children in the British Empire ? 


THREE Prizes are offered for the Three Groups of two or more Children 
which are adjudicated the best :— 


First Prize-A MAGNIFICENT GRANDFATHER CLOCK in solid mahogany 
case with plate-glass dial aperture. All inside fittings are of the finest quality 
and the chimes are a reproduction of those at the Houses of Parliament. 
Fifty Guineas is the value of the clock, which is made by The Association 
of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar Square, London. 


Second Prize—AN ELEGANT STEREOSCOPE by Watson and Sons, value 
Five Guineas. 


Third Prize—A BEAUTIFUL FRAMED DRAWING by Herbert Railton entitled 
“ Battle Abbey.” 


RULES. 


The Competition will be open to all readers of THE TATLER atihome and abroad. It 
will be necessary for competitors to enclose with each entry a set of thirteen “ Pretty Group 
Competition ” coupons, one of which will be found on an advertisement page of this journal 
each week for thirteen weeks, the first having appeared in the issue of June 7. 


The name and address of the sender together with the names and addresses of the subjects 
must be written on the back of each photegraph and the photographs must not be sent in 
until the thirteen weeks have elapsed. 


Photographs must be the copyright of the sender, and no photograph will be returnea. 


In making the award the adjudicators will take into consideration the superiority of the THE FIRST PRIZE 
grouping and the prettiness of costume as well as the actual charms of the children. Value 50 Guineas 


Our Sixteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES BOR] LEIS  sSERIES like “May” or “Mab” are objected to as  livered not later than first post on Monday, 
leading to confusion. The real nameand July 31. ; 


1. [he series consists of thirteen double i Z 
address must also besentin. Ifthe Acrostic 


acrostics issued consecutively from July 5. 


BR ; ; ’ Editor cannot read the solutions they will i F 
Das Teneo eve tonne solved wie be disqualified. Only one answer can be Seger Pedel Aes Ne 8 
solves correctly the largest number of these allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be (Fifteenth Series) 
a prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and halves orinor antes! : 
42 respectively to those who solve the next Gives)o/ More pape uukietss a w 
largest number. It must be understood 4. Answers to Acrostic 3 (addressed to Bip e) gE ie Pies est) 
that no one can win more than one first,. ‘The Acrostic Editor, THe Tater, Great S(O E AS ee Nae ee a OuN) 
second, or third prize in the year, but the New Street, London, F.C.) must be de- 4 So ES ee 
winner of a lower prize may try for a oi he Oo RAE ae 
higher one. i Correct answers to No. 13 have been received from: 
we é 4 5 Caldan, Hati, Kee-wee, Marion, Pegg, Pop, Snipe. 
2. The uprights of the acrostics must be Double A ic N 3 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be oubie crostic No. 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars tivo (Sixteenth Series) ANSWERS ET OMACROG TIC AC ORR ECBONDENTS: 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only ee The only admissible alternative to Acrostic 13, Fif- 
in the event of no competitor solving the These several words are of daily report; * teenth Series, is “trouble"' in place of ‘torture " for 
thirteen acrostics according to the answers Together they state a condition in sport. fifth light. This has been the only stumbling block to 


several solvers in an otherwise correct series. 

In reviewing the answers tothe Fifteenth Series the 
Acrostic Editor finds that only three competitors have 
been entirely successful throughout. Instead of setting a 
special acrostic for these it has been decided to divide the 


prearranged by the editor will other solu- 
tions be considered. It should be noted 
that when lights do not all contain an 
equal number of letters the latter increase 


1. My first is a part of the verb to do; 
And yet it is used by the very few. 


rs) 


. My second is sought by the idly inclined); 
When nations adopt it they're left far behind. 


Fee Dua a eS ices pe Tien B ize- ey equally among them. A cheque (value 
or diminish in number 8) stematically ‘ 3. A warlike duke of former Spain, es. Bd.) will Heese be east to each of ihe following, 
3. All solutions should bear at the top of ‘To cruel deeds he owes his fame; who have answered all thirteen correctly :— 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 4, You'll all agree with me, no doubt, »® — Mr. Roper Vivian (Hati), 2, Victoria Gardens, W. 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘“ Made-up ee No mortal this can live without. Mr. L. Suort (Pegg), Kilrush, East Molesey. 
names are the best. Female diminutives peyyuley 4 Mrs. Love (Pop), The Outgate, Cleator. 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


Mistaken Antiquity.— There is 
always a tendency to attribute a 
greater age to furniture or to china 
than is the actual fact. The writer, 
who has a considerable number of 
letters pass through his hands from 
possessors of old furniture, has been 
struck with the common feature about 
all inquirers, the comparative ease 
with which the clock is set back to 
early days. Early Victorian, or, at the 
earliest, late eighteenth- century, chairs 
are invariably put down as having 
been in the possessor’s family for 
200 years. The more ignorant the 
owner the more wide of the mark is 
the shot at the age of the specimen 
submitted. Queen Anne is always 
Charles I. and Jacobean is always 
Elizabethan. In one instance, with- 
out at all intending a jest, the pos- 
sessor of an old piece, certainly not 
older than Elizabeth’s days, suggested 
that it came over with the Conqueror. 
In collecting circles the same tendency 
to add on years to genuine specimens 


WALNUT GATE-LEG TABLE 
Time of Charles Il. 


From The History of English Furniture, by Percy Macquoid 


(Lawrence and Bullen) 


is noticeable ; possibly it is a natural 
weakness common to cultured and 
uncultured alike, but it is a factor that 
should be reckoned with in auctioneers’ 
catalogues and in specimens advertised 
for sale as bargains. 

National Assets.—Just in the same 
manner as Shakspere’s house at Stratford- 
on-Ayon and Milton’s cottage at Chalfont 
st. Giles are assets with which we would 
not willingly part in spite of any 
monetary offer from our appreciative 
American cousins, so the accumula- 
tion of English furniture and china 
must be similarly regarded. In the 
one instance their prominence as 
historical landmarks prevents their 
removal, but in the other the com- 
parative ease with which they can 
change ownership without attracting 
public attention is a national danger. 
The Italian and the Spanish govern- 
ments realised this in connection with 
their national art treasures, possibly 
a day too late, and carefully made 
provision that no further inroads be 
made upon the nation’s art capital. 
Stringent laws have been passed to 
lock the stable door after a great 
number of steeds have disappeared. 
Perhaps it is opportune at this 
moment to call attention to the real 
value of fine pieces of furniture as 
well as priceless canvases and_ to 
suggest that the patriotic spirit may 
be worthily displayed in retaining the 
artistic birthright which our ancestors 
have handed down for our keeping. 
It is lamentable that so many of the 
nobility have parted with theirs for a 
mess of pottage in the eager rush 
nowadays for wealth gotten in any 
manner whatsoever. 


Dated Furniture —When the maker 
of furniture dated his productions he 
cheated posterity out of the pleasing 
pastime of arriving at the exact date 
of the pieces by comparison and by 
subtle deductions. These in all pro- 
bability are oftentimes wrong but 
for all that provide unlimited scope for 
ingenious theorising and almost. scien- 
tific conclusiveness. The chair which we 
illustrate would suggest, without its date, 
a slightly earlier period than the days of 
William the Dutchman. But it bears upon 
it the hall mark, a.p. 1700, and what is 


equally interesting it has what is very rare 
upon any piece of furniture, and pity ‘tis 
that it is not a more common practice, 
the later date at which it was restored. 
“Repaired 1830” is enough to confound 
the wary individual who trades upon the 
gullibility of the public who innocently 
believe that all the old pieces they buy are 
in the same condition as when they left 


ARM-CHAIR DATED 


1700 
With inscription, ‘‘Repaired 1830” 


the hands of the makers. The truth is 
that very few pieces indeed have not at 
some time or other received treatment at 
the hands of the restorer, often judiciously ; 
but still, there it is, the original wood has 
been replaced by modern additions or 
repairs. Museum pieces as a rule, but not 
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always, tell a true tale, and the word. 
‘restored,’ appears on the label. 
But how rarely does one come across 
this in the dealer’s description of his 
wares? It is not too much to hazard 
a conjecture that if this piece, which 
is now in private hands, were to come 
into the possession of an unscrupulous 
dealer the legend, “ Repaired 1830,” 
would disappear. 


A Fine Specimen.—We have much 
pleasure in reproducing a very grace- 
ful gate-leg table in walnut from The 
History of English Furniture, by Percy 
Macquoid, Ww hich Lawrence and Bullen 
are issuing in parts at 7s. 6d. net each. 
This work, of which we have spoken 
before, has now reached its sixth part, 
and Vol. Il. treats of the great age of 
walnut. The table we reproduce is 
of the time of Charles II., about the 
period of the Great Fire of London 
in 1666. It stands upon eight legs 
and is particularly fine in turning and 
exquisite in proportion. It is one of 
the most symmetrically perfect gate- 
leg tables we have seen and is well 

chosen to illustrate the sumptuous history 
which is the most monumental work yet 
issued dealing with English furniture. It 
is certainly a work which no one at all 
interested in the subject can afford to 
ignore as it is written with a full and 
expert knowledge and illustrated with a 
wealth of illustrations that bring before 
the tyro a series of comparisons in styles 
and evolution in design that must be 
invaluable to him in training his eye. 
Commendable care has been shown 
by Mr. Shirley Slocombe in his illus- 
trations in colour. In workmanship 
and design the wretched modern 
imitation gate-leg tables—the stock 
line of up-to-date firms—sink into 


meaningless insignificance in com- 
parison with such a specimen as 
this. 


Holiday Furniture—At this time of 
the year when so many people from 
towns rush to the country or the sea- 
side it may be in season to offer a 
word of advice to collectors who ride 
their hobby in their idle hours. Asa 
general rule countrypeople who read 
of the wonderful prices paid at 
Christie’s for unique specimens of 
furniture imagine their own, which 
may be three or four generations old, 
to be of exceptional value, and they 
endow it with tradition according to 
taste. Especial care should be exer- 
cised in buying furniture at holiday 
resorts as sO many seasons of visitors 
have passed encomiums upon the 
furniture that it has rapidly grown in 
value in the estimation of the owner. 
At fashionable seaside resorts there 
are shops which cater for the unwary 
collector and are filled with rubbish 
of all kinds, especially china, which 
is hot from French’ and Belgian 
fabricators’ poten and is passed 
off as old English, usually Lowestoft. 
There are actually farmhouses nowa- 


days which are little other than 
curiosity shops replete with every 
known furniture fake and cunningly 


furnished to trap the novice, who imagines 
he has discovered.a collection of antique 
furniture. Five miles from any railway 
station the present writer found a nest 
of fabricated German goods .bearing old 
English factory marks. ACE: 


DHE, TALLER 


Lonpon. 


M y Dear Priscitra,—Your request for 
a practical holiday outfit in outline 

is a less modest request than it seems. 
The managing woman will do with 
half the kit which her less resourceful sister 


will find scanty, so the question to ask 
yourself upon your bed o’ 
nights is: Are you of the 


managing order or not? And 
already I seem to hear a 
mournful negative wafted on 
the wings of the wind. You 
have, however, the quality of 
being able to wear an 
ephemeral garment more than 
once without reducing it toa 
condition of ragginess past 
description. A great gift un- 
questionably, and one which 
helps the impecunious soul to 
bear its deprivations with a 
better grace than could other- 
wise be possible. It has ever 
been one of my most cherished 
convictions that the truest 
economy is to have few things 
and good in each department, 
but it never does to leave 
one department uncatered for. 
For instance, one should em- 
phatically not wear one’s 
town or best clothes on a 
country holiday. Clothes have 
so much more personality than 
one gives them credit for, poor - 
things ! And I -can imagine 
the park frock of silk and lace 
positively blushing at its own 
false position, say, in a rural 
church or croquet party. The 
rest cure can be applied most 


advantageously to clothes; 
after a period of retirement 
they come out fresher and 
fitter and last at the respect- 
able stage infinitely longer 
than if done to death early in 
their career. Do not suppose 


I am countenancing the hoard- 
ing of a single garment—that 
is a form of extravagant 
economy with which | have 
never had patience. Why 
expend good money on a 
fashionable gown only to lay 
it aside until it has assumed 
that suspicion of dowdiness 
confounded by its. owner with 
good taste? It is wise, there- 
fore, to base one’s holiday 
outfit on the nucleus of gar- 
ments which eyery self-respect- 
ing wardrobe must contain ; 
the serges, the serviceable 
tweeds, the linens, not forget- 
ting the demi-blouses and a 
smart skirt capable of doing 
duty for day or evening, for 
when travelling is in question 
the great idea. is to restrict the bulk of 
one’s baggage without leaving oneself 
unprepared for any function which may 
occur. 

Iam taking it that your holiday 
be of an inexpensive 


is to 
sort such as two 


Of embroidered muslin over blue silk; 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 


Hints on Dress & Beauly 
in the Home 


girls I know thoroughly enjoyed last year. 
They went to Switzerland, breaking the 
journey in Paris, thence to L ucerne, where 

they spent a delicious week, pushing on 
to Interlaken vid Meiringen and Thun. 


Their baggage seemed to me incredibly 


ee dk Ad ee 
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tows” 
See 


GOODWOOD GOWN 


(Bechoff-David) 


small in amount, but what it contained 
was certainly well managed. Each took 
a couple of coats and skirts, one of which 
was really presentable for most occasions. 
Only one of these, of course, was packed, 
the other being in wear. Their blouses 


IIO 


belt of white Liberty satin 
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included plain shirts, with or without hard 
collars, silk and crépe de chine slips for 
dressier occasions, a smart demi-blouse, 
and a linen or muslin frock apiece, a 
motor cap and veil being the only head- 
gear allowed besides the really smart yet 


serviceable toque and hat 
they wore en route respec- 
tively. The latter were new 


and specially designed for the 
trip, a piece of wisdom that 
might well commend itself te 
those who reserve some already 
half-worn head-piece to finish 


out on their holidays, which 
half-way through becomes 
disreputably shabby. Washing 
blouses are good to take 
because washing abroad is so 
cheap and excellently done 


that the blouse one travels in 
can be sent instantly to wash 
on its arrival and surprises you 


by its sunny purity when it 
comes home on the pole, 
which the Swiss laundress 


uses for carrying purposes. 
The smart American has solved 
one of the most diflicult pro- 
blems of the travelling woman 
when she led the way with 
the plain tailor-made of soft 
finished glacé, and really com- 
paring her thus neatly attired, 


with dainty lawn cuffs and 
collar, and a toque which 
looks as if it had some 


definite end and aim in life, 
is much to the disadvantage 
of the Englishwoman who 
loves oddments as her life. 
Although in common justice 
I must add that there are 
Englishwomen who _ detest 
oddments, and there are 
Americans who——but “ there, 
let us say no more about it’ 
as the small boy said when 
he scrambled out of the for- 
bidden pond and ran damp 
and contrite to disarm criticism 
on the part of his elders. 

In these poc- 

ketless days 

an item of 


serious 1m- 

‘ portance is 

ON the handy 

DS bag which 

; boesenaelss the 
A r ™ ) double  pur- 
Se ak Sei = pose of purse 
s <a and_ kerchief- 
SETS holder. On 
Aadlingt® the whole, the elaborately- 
fitted bag seems to me a 

mistake, its contents being 


usually of the merely luxurious 

order while it too often lacks 
the precious necessaries. Above all it 
should be neat, and for safety’s sake the 
kind which hooks on to the waist-band is 
commendable if inelegant. Soft leathers 
such as antelope and doeskin are best 
avoided.— Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


A®! invaluable possession at the moment 

is a well-cut shirt of taffetas or 
messaline with a pleated skirt to match. 
The shirt at a pinch will serve with a 
more substantial coat and skirt, whilst the 
prevailing fancy for neat and distinctive 
neckwear enables one to vary its appear- 
ance from day to day. 

Not only taffetas but silk, zepl lyr, and 
alpaca, and last but by no means least 
the fascinating shantung, dyed or natural, 
are all worth attention in this connection 
as being light in weight and easily shaken 
free of ‘dust and not too prone to soil even 
when tolerably light in tone. 

It is indeed astonishing how appa- 
rently delicate colours “‘ wear clean” with 
ordinary care, whilst those selected by 
some economical soul as not showing the 
dust and dirt prove disappointing for that 
very reason. They may not reveal the 
acquisition of extraneous matter instan- 
taneously, but they have the depressing 
quality of looking grimy and dowdy from 
the very outset. In this case certainly it 
is better to have lost than never to be 
fresh at all. 

Some charming accessories in neckwear 
are illustrated here, several of which could 
be made at home. In the topmost we 
have a pointed turn- 
collar of écru 


over 

canvas worked in 
massive buttonhole 
stitch in white thread 
at the edge with 
folds and frill of fine 
white muslin. To 


make the frill take a 
square of the muslin, 
pleat finely as if fcr 
tucking, tacking each 
end with a very fine 
needle in order that 
marks may not re- 
main when the tack- 
ing thread is with- 
drawn; then press 
with a brisk iron through 
a damp cloth, withdraw 
the lower tacking thread, 
and the fan will be com- 
plete. On the left is a 
collar of linen hem-stitch- 
ing with Valenciennes 
lace let in between. 

Opposite is a_ stiff 
linen collar with a white 
kid cravat; the latter 
could, however, be equally well fashioned 
of sills, and for travelling purposes better. 
Below is a neat collar with a hand-em- 
broidered turn-over of silk; this should be 
tacked, of course, inside the linen band 
and the coloured bow should be in harmony. 

How tired milliners must get of being 
asked for head-gear which is smart whilst 
possessing nothing to spoil. Whilst few 
fabrics exist which a drenching downpour 
such as we have enjoyed of late will not 
ruin, it is really astonishing how well even 
light and airy chiffons will wear if they are 
fairly good to begin with. 

A charming hat for holiday wear which 
is going for a trip abroad shortly is a deep 
Tuscan straw of the Breton sailor type. A 
nicely upstanding ruffle of fine white lace, 
Malines rather than Valenciennes, | think, 
surrounds the crown, which is further 
encircled with a cherry velvet ribbon tied 
in a neat bow. The bandeau is covered 
with roses of the same hue shading to very 
deep damask. 

Another hat of the same shape has a 
bandeau of cherries, whilst the crown is 
wreathed with cherry blossom. Incon- 


gruous, perhaps, but charming. The fruit 
hat always seems to enjoy a spasmodic 
gleam of favour at this time of year. 
Another model reveals a cluster of dread- 
fully unripe-looking velvet plums, and 
even gooseberries are not unknown in 
more or less successful schemes of millinery. 

The decorative effect of grapes is un- 
doubted, and a most successful example 
seen lately \ was a hat of bronze-green 
straw trimmed with tiny metallic purple 
bunches and clusters of browny-green 
leaves. 

A hand-painted chiffon frock has pale, 
ghostlike peaches scattered at the bottom 
of graduated panels alternating with lace. 
The green of the leaves adds a fresh and 


dainty note and gives countenance to the 


flat bias band of shot dead-leaf taffetas 


USEFUL ITEMS 


IN A HOLIDAY OUTFIT 


which borders the entire skirt. “Touclies 
of soft peach-coloured panne enliven the 
bodice. 

Never was fashion daintier nor more 
abused than the miniature pendant. An 
exquisitely-tinted baby face framed in 
gems or gold is so beautiful and ten- 
derly suggestive an ornament that one 
cannot wonder at the pretty fashion having 
caught on. Quite the prettiest one I have 
seen is a charming oval shape set with 
diamonds with a dainty little diamond tie 
at the top which was bought at the 
Parisian Diamond Company's (85, New 
Bond. Street, W.) for a very modest sum 
indeed, but artistically it was perfect. 


The abuse comes in with the che ap 
glass locket containing a common or 
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garden photo, and a bad one at that, of 
some young man, worthy doubtless but 
hardly endowed by nature with the charms 
which alone could justify the perpetual 
exposure of his lineaments to the public 
gaze. 

A beautiful gown designed for a recent 
function was of plain white net or coarse 
tulle garlanded with appliqué festoons of 
fine black lace. At each point a rising 
sun of bébé lace spreads transparent black 

“rays”? upwards, and the lower part of 
the hem and the train are simply covered 
with the same diminutive dentelle run 
on in a chaotic-looking design which 
resembles an air played on the bagpipes 
more than anything else I can call to 
mind. Certainly cn2 would require a 
sixth sense to enalle one to follow accu- 
rately the’ mazes through which it 
meanders. 

The corsage is almost all belt, the 
fluffiness of the décolletage peeping coyly 
over it, but there is a long over-train of 
shot gold and pink lisse brocaded with 
black, the same material being utilised for 
the belt, giving somewhat the effect of a 
long cut-away coat of singular fascination. 

Variety is the soul of afternoon tea 
as some housewife sagely observed the 
other day. But few 
will be disposed to 
grumble however 
frequent the appear- 
ance of Carr’s Finger 
Creams. These are 
the most delicious 
biscuits—crisp and 
delicately flavoured 
and containing a 
filling of ice cream, 
the mere mention of 


which makes one’s 
mouth water this 
weather. These are 


but one of the many 
kinds of _ biscuits 
manufactured by the 
famous Carlisle firm 
of Carr and Co., whose unique 
method of packing. their bis- 
cuits in their patent “ car- 
tonettes” is the handiest 
thing in the world. There is 
no weighty tin to take into 
consideration, whilst the in- 
terlining of paper with which 
the cardboard cover is in- 
geniously interwoven is of 
such a character that the biscuits con- 
tained in it will keep fresh and crisp 
for any reasonable time. And it 1s 
just this crisp, new-baked flavour which 
is one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of all Carr's biscuits, which are 
otherwise sufficiently varied to gratify 
every taste. 

People with a taste for statistics—I 
confess I have it not—will be interested 
to learn that some enthusiast for figures 
and facts has calculated that if all the 
finger-cream biscuits sold by Carr and Co. 
were taken en masse they would make a 
road 2 ft. in width extending from John 
o’ Groats to Land’s End, or if placed 
end to end would form a ribbon over 
15,000 miles long. Or, again, they might 
be utilised to build a solid tower 1 "ft. 
square and forty-six miles in height. But 
when all is said and. done the biggest 
achievement which these biscuits can put 
to their credit is the reputation for general 
excellence which they, or rather the firm 
responsible for them, have built up in 
the course of a deservedly prosperous 
career. 


DUT. Ades ie 


MOTOR SPARKS—WEEK BY 


Dunlop Retreads.—Last week I men- 
tioned my extended experience of the excel- 
lence of the treads of the Dunlop tyres. Or- 
dinarily L use tyres with the Dunlop non-skid 
treads on all wheels, mainly on account of 
the extra thickness between the corruga- 
tions. It is not generally known that this 
company will retread any make besides its 
own, and I do not know any firm which 
does better or more reliable and expedi- 
tious work in this way. It is well known 
that from various causes in all 
makes of tyres, more particularly 
with covers, there appears from 
time to time a certain uneven- 
ness and variation, and when- 
ever any question has arisen, 
which with me has not happened 
within the last twelve months, 
I have invariably found the most 
courteous and liberal considera- 
tion from the officials of the 
Dunlop company. 


Pipe Cars.—I was looking 
over an exceedingly handsome 
Pipe Limousine a day or two 
since, and in chatting to the 
secretary of the London Motor 
Garage-—the British agents for 
these well-known Belgian cars 


—he told me that amongst 
fifteen clients who had_ pur- 
chased Pipe cars from them 


within the last twelve months 
not £10 had been spent between 
them in the renewal of mecha- 
nical parts outside, of course, such things as 
sparking plugs. This is a remarkable state- 
ment, and as facilities were offered me for 
ascertaining its truth it speaks well for the 
reliable construction and materials of the 
wearing parts of these cars. I wish I could 
say the same for some others. The Pipe 
cars, too, can show an excellent average of 
non-stop runs and freedom from me- 
chanical troubles in the various reliability 
trials in which they have recently com- 
peted. 


Gordon Bennett Result.— 
That the same man and the 
same make of car should have 
been successful for the fourth 
time in contests where the most 
skilful drivers and the utmost 
mechanical excellence of the 
competing cars were manifest 
is very noteworthy. I include, 
of course, the two French elimi- 
nating trials of last and this year 
in which Théry was first home 
as in the Gordon Bennett con- 
tests of those years. Un- 
doubtedly his luck was with 
him, for had Lancia, the Queen 
of Italy’s driver, ona F.LA.T. 
not had to retire when well 
leading through radiator trou- 
bles the chief prize would on 
that showing most probably 
have gone to Italy. As it is, 
with the other two F.I.A.T. cars 
finishing second and third, the 
inference is unavoidable that 
these cars made a better showing all 
round than any others in the race. 


F.I.A.T. Cars.—Two years ago when 
the F.L.A.T. was introduced into this 
country I looked over the first chassis 
landed and was immensely struck with 
the design and construction—since, how- 
ever, very much improved; so much so, 
indeed, that I strongly advised a friend 
of mine to whom the offer was made to 


Thery’s car was fitted with Michelin tyres. 


interest himself in the British agency. He 
decided otherwise, probably now with 
considerable regret. I am glad that the 
good opinion I then formed of the car 
has been so abundantly verified since by 
many excellent performances. 


Mechanical v. Horse Traffic.—Mr. S. F. 
Edge has done many things to earn the 
gratitude of motorists and the general 


public alike, more particularly in the 


A MICHELIN TYRE DEPOT AT THE GORDON BENNETT RACE 


The Michelin tyres have been used on the winning cars of four out of the 


six Gordon Bennett races 


various experiments and trials he has 
originated tending to the better education 
of a non-mechanically-minded community, 
to a better state of things which has to be 
reckoned with now, and to a much greater 
extent in the very immediate future. I 
have. already drawn attention to the ex- 
cellent series of tests in the ‘stopping ” 
power of motor-driven vehicles conducted 
by Mr. Edge. He has now ascertained a 
fact in connection with the proportion of 


THERY’S CAR ON THE STARTING LINE 


the extreme left of the picture 


motor and horse driven vehicles passing a 
given point on a main exit road from 
London which seems well-nigh incredible 
and will come as a great revelation to 
most people. The record was taken on 
the Bath Road where it passes through 
Hounslow, just on the far side of Brent- 
ford, over a period of twelve hours, from 
nine a.m. to nine p.m. During that time 
there passed to and fro 4,577 bicycles, 407 
electric cars, 557 motor cars, and but 209 
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Mr. Michelin can be seen on 
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horse-drawn vehicles; total, 5,750... Me- 
chanical vehicles outnumber the horse 
vehicles by the enormous proportion of 
twenty-seven to one; motor cars alone 
being as three to one nearly compared with 
horse vehicles. This is an additional factor 
and a very important one in the argument 
I advanced last week that the roads should 
be prepared for the traffic and not the 
traffic for the roads as some of our old- 
times friends would have it. 


Driving Licences.—In several 
towns near London the police 
just now are holding up motor 
cars in order to ask for and 
inspect the driver's licence. 
This action is more commend- 
able than some of the unneces- 
sary speed traps which have 
again broken out with some 
virulence in the now well-known 
districts. Ripley on Sunday 
last had a trap which was 
changed from time to time over 
various stretches of road. This 
is an attempt to baffle the 
warnings which motorists, with 
kindly intention, generally give 
to others whom they meet 
approaching the danger zone. 
How successful this new move 
proved I do not know. It is 
at least ingenious. 


Water-cooled Silencers. — 
The recent experiments with 
water-cooled silencers are in- 
teresting and somewhat of a_ novelty. 
It stands to reason that a reduction in the 
temperature of the escaping gases must 
reduce the volume, and consequently the 
sound, of escapement into the atmosphere, 
and the greater the reduction the less the 
sound. Whether an exhaust pipe on a 
car can be advantageously jacketed and a 
sufficiency of water carried and effectively 
cooled without adding disproportionately 
to the entire load to be carried seems 
somewhat doubtful. This diffi- 
culty does not present itself so 
far as the engine of a motor 
boat is concerned as the cold 
water from alongside can be 
pumped through continually. 


Vulcanising Patches.—I can- 
not too strongly emphasise the 
necessity for having the patches 
on punctured inner tubes pro- 
perly vulcanised. Good as some 
of the preparations are for effect- 
ing roadside repairs, continued 
fast running during the summer 
heat will sooner or later cause 
a leakage, with the result that 
the tyre will gradually deflate. 
There are several handy home 
vulcanisers now on the market 
which are quite easy to manipu- 
late, and motorists might with 
advantage add one to their 
garage outfit. 


A Protest.—At a meeting of 


the Automobile Association 
held at the Trocadero’ the 
following resolution, proposed by Sir 


Archibald MacDonald, was unanimously 
carried: “That the best thanks of the 
Automobile Association be conyeyed to 
Mr. Cowley Lambert for the course he 
publicly adopted in condemning from the 
Guildford Bench, the biased judgments 
and unjust sentences which are so fre- 
quently passed upon motorists by magi- 
strates throughout the country. —R. Denys 
Dunpas. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Tuesday, July 25, and Friday, August 11 
General Contango Days—Wednesday, July 26, and Monda’ August 14 
Pay Days—Friday, July 28, and Wednesday, August 16 
Consols—Thursday, August 3 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


The Coming Rise in Stocks.—A fortnight ago, when the 
Stock Exchange was in the depths of despair at the apparently 
interminable liquidation, I recalled the proverb that it is 
always darkest just before the dawn, and pointed out that the 
necessities of the speculator out of his depth provided the 
bargain-hunting capitalist with his opportunity. A week 
passed and the clouds had not lifted, but | spoke plainly about 
the bear raid upon the Kaflir circus engineered by the clique 
controlling the so-called Barnato companies and urged that 
it was not the time for anyone who could hang on to his 
South Africans to throw them away, since the prospects of the 
Rand industry were never so good. The rally for which I was 
looking came a day or two alfter- 
wards, and now the markets gene- 
rally present an altogether healthier 
appearance. The cheapness of 
money at last is having its inevit- 
able effect upon the gilt-edged 
market. The selection of M. de 
Witte as Russian plenipotentiary to 
the Washington conference brings 
peace within sight, a prospect 
improved by the phenomenal suc- 
cess of the Japanese loan—the 
thirty millions were over-subscribed 
eight or nine times—and the simul- 
taneous failure of a Russian internal 
loan. At the end of last week the 
Paris Bourse was closed for the 
French National Fétes, but support 
will be forthcoming now from that 
centre. The Transvaal output for 
June, making allowance for the 
one day’s shortage, was relatively 
g,000 oz. better than the previous 
record. The Rhodesian gold out- 
put of 35,256 oz. beat all former 
records. There is to be a bumper 
harvest in the States and in Canada. 
In fine, everything points to a 
wave of speculative activity 
between now and the autumn—it 
may comeat any moment. United 
States Steel securities, the purchase 
of which I recommended consider- 
ably lower down, are likely to score 
a further improvement, and I am 
even more sanguine with regard to 
the outlook for Grand Trunks. 
Early in May, when the Thirds and 
Ordinary were appreciably cheaper, 
I pointed out that they were worth 
holding for higher prices. The 
company has since passed through a 
severe ordeal from the market point 
of view, what with the Chicago 
teamsters’ strike and the big traffic 
increases of rg04 with which comparison had to be made week 
by week. From this point onwards the position is reversed, for 
twelve months ago a series of heavy decreases went on to the 
record, which will give a rosy appearance to the returns of the 
next eight or ten weeks. By that time the carriage of the harvest 
will have started, and the increased profits to be reckoned upon 
during the second half of 1905 ought to ensure a 3 per cent. 
dividend on Trunk Thirds, which are a most tempting specula- 
tive investment at the present level. The Zambesia Exploring 
new issue of 100,000 shares, of which I gave particulars a fortnight 
ago, has been readily taken up by the shareholders; and these 
shares and those of the Tanganyika Concessions, Ltd.—more 
especially the latter—are among the finest lock-up purchases in 
the market. 


New Issue.—The prospectus of the “Otto” Electrical Manu- 
facturing Company (1905), Ltd., appearing in another column, 


invites subscriptions to 28,000 shares of £1, part of a total » 


capital of £75,000. The “ Otto” arc lamp, the company’s chief 
item of manufacture, is said to be three or four times as 
economical as any other lamp on the market. 


Russian Oil.—The past year has not been a cheerful one for 
business men with commercial interests in Russia. Some two 
months ago I had a note upon the disappointments of the 


RUSSIAN PETROLEUM 
The Hon. Evelyn Hubbard 


LAE RATE Ek. 


Anglo-Russian Cotton Factories, Ltd., of which Mr. William 
Egerton Hubbard is chairman, and which passed its dividend 
as the result of the war strain upon the trade of the country. 
A member of the board of this undertaking and a kinsman of 
the chairman is the Hon. Evelyn Hubbard, chairman of the 
Russian Petroleum and Liquid Fuel Company, itd., who also 
was addressing his shareholders a week or two ago. The 
Russian Petroleum Company, founded in October, 1897, made 
a brave show in its earlier days, leading off with a dividend 
at the rate of 45 per cent., followed up in 1g00 by a distribu- 
tion of 50 per cent. It will not do to lay the whole of the 
blame on the Japanese War for the steady decline in the 
dividends from that point culminating in the meagre distribu- 
tion of 2} per cent. for 1g04. The directors, however, have 
wisely decided that, in view of the internal troubles of Russia, 
it is essential that a substantial balance should be kept in hand, 
and with such a policy disclosed it would be sanguine to 
expect any marked improvement in the distribution for some 
little time to come, especially as since the industrial strike in 
December last the weekly output of crude oil has averaged [ttle 
more than 420,000 poods as against 550,000 poods for 1g04. 

The Hon. Evelyn Hubbard, whom my cartoonist caught in 
one of his blandest moments, spent a good deal of his early life in 
Russia, and therefore speaks as an 
expert on the trade of that country. 
He has been a director of the Bank 
of England for the last fifteen years 
and has filled in a good deal of 
his spare time in contesting parlia- 
mentary elections, although his 
actual experience of the Best Club 
in London does not extend over 
more than four years, during which 
he represented the Brixton division 
of Lambeth. He pleads guilty to 
having written articles on Sport 
which were accepted by the pub- 
lishers. 


Burma Rubies.—Yesterday 
afternoon the seventeenth yearly 
meeting of the Burma Ruby 
Mines, Ltd., was held at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, when a 
dividend of 74 per cent. was 
declared for the twelve months 
ended February, 1905. This repre- 
sents a set-back on the previous 
period, which yielded a distribution 
of 15 per cent. At present the 
shares are selling in the market 
just over par, but it is quite on the 
cards that at no distant date we 
may see a revival of the specula- 
tive interest which followed upon 
the formation of the company in 
1889. The ancient history of ruby- 
mining in Burma has yet to be 
written, but it is known that for 
at least three centuries before the 
British annexation in 1885 the 
industry provided a valuable per- 
quisite to the ruling monarch, who 
exercised the prerogative of claim- 
ing all gems discovered of the value 
of 500 rupees and upwards. 

When Upper Burma was ab- 
sorbed into the British Empire the 
well-known Bond Street firm of Streeter and Co. entered into 
negotiations with the Secretary of State for India for the con- 
cession of the mines, but innumerable obstacles arose and it 
was not until 1889 that a seven years’ lease was granted at a 
rental of four lakhs of rupees plus one-sixth of the net profits. 
This concession was turned over by Messrs. Streeter to the 
present company, and a prospectus was issued by Messrs. N. M. 
Rothschild and Sons. The capital was divided into 299,000 
Ordinary and 1,000 Founders’ shares of £1, the latter ranking for 
half the surplus profits after the payment of 15 per cent. on the 
Ordinary. There was wild excitement over the issue and as 
much as £500 was paid in the market for a single Founders’ 
share, while the Ordinary went up to £4. Dividends, however, 
were not earned, and in 1897 it was found necessary to write 
off 40 per cent. of the capital as unrepresented by assets. The 
number of the shares remains unchanged but their present 
denomination is 12s. with ros. paid up, while the Founders’ 
shares now do not rank for dividend until after payment of 
20 per cent. on the Ordinary. 

The first dividend paid was 5 per cent. in respect of the 
year ended February, 1899, and this was succeeded by one 
distribution of 124 per cent. and two of 173, but for 1902 there 
was no dividend, the working having been seriously interfered 
with by floods and other exceptional conditions. The engineers 
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haye had an uphill task, trying first one method of mining and 
then another, since the experiences of gold-winning on the 
Rand, hydraulicing in California, and copper mining in Rio 
Tinto were alike useless as guides to the new industry. Native 
tradition had pointed to the caves in a conical peak called in 
Burmese the Hill of Spiders as being the real home of the 
pigeon-blood ruby, and the theory was that a volcanic pipe 
would be discovered containing rubies in the same profusion 
that the famous pipe of blue “ground at Kimberley carried 
diamonds. The results, however, of extensive working, both 
inside this hill and in the slopes at 
its foot, were financially unsuccessful, 
and ey entually hill-mining was aban- 
doned and trials made with the valley 
system, whereby large bands of coolies 
could be employed and masses of 
ground dealt with. Two valleys were 
selected for this experimeat, and in 
April, 1894, the Shwebontha Mine 
began to pay its way, and in the nine 
years to February, 1904, produced 
rubies valued at 7,280,000 rupees at a 
cost of 3,000,000 rupees. 

The company’s operations last 
year included the washing of 1,907,624. 
trucks of ruby earth at an average 
cost of 7d. as compared with 1,500,124 
trucks at 8d. in the previous year. 
For some time past the mana zers 
have had considerable difficulty with 
the drainage, large quantities of water 
being encountered in the valley work- 
ings, while the river has twice broken 
in upon the property, involving severe 
loss. Putting on one side this. river 
danger the internal springs give 5,c00 
gallons of water per minute to be 
dealt with, and to get over this 
difficulty a drainage “tunnel is in 
course of construction which when 
finished will leave the company free 
to employ for other purposes the power 
now absorbed by the pumps. My 
euercn shows how the water avainerl from the Mogok valley 
has been utilised for motive-power, a masonry dam having been 
tun across tue river just where it begins to fall away to the 
plain, whence the water is run down into the electrical power- 
house, which sets the whole of the machinery in motion. 


Lovell and Christmas, Ltd.—Two industrial shares for which 
I have always had a great partiality are the 6 per cent. cumula- 
tive preference and the ordinary shares, botn of £5, in Lovell 
and Christmas, 
Ltd., | wholesale 
provision mer- 
chants. Just nine 
years ago. . the 
business was 
turned over to the 
existing company 
to achieye a re- 
arrangement of 
partnership. The 
partners, how- 
ever, took “the 
largest allotments 
allowed them by 
the rules of the 
Stock Exchange, 
and not only have 
they held on to 
every share thus 
allotted but each 
member of the 
board has added 
considerably to his 
holdings by pur- 


chases in the 
market at a heavy 
premium. The THE BURMA RUBY MINES—THE DAM 


company was little 

advertised at first, prospectuses being posted only to customers 
of the firm and to the shareholders in Thomas Wallis and Go.; 
Ltd., and Hodgson’s Kingston Brewery Company, of which 
Mr. John Carey Lovell is also chairman. The result was that 
the shares went into the hands of those most able to add to 
the business connection. The palpable “stag”? met with blank 
refusal, while even personal friends of the directors had to go 
empty away. The result of this policy is seen in the regular 
maintenance of the profits of the company through years of 
trade depression in which competitive undertakings have suffered 


DR. EDWARD DIVERS, 
jThe new president of the Society of Chemical Industry 
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severely. The prospectus issued in July, 1896, foreshadowed an 
annual trading profit of £39,362. The accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1905, show that estimate exceeded in a profit of 
£41,246, supplemented by some £10,000 from rents and dividends 
on investments. For the first seven years the ordinary dividend 
was at the rate of 11 per cent., and 10 per cent. has been paid 
for the two last years. A reserve account of £112,000 has been 
built up out of profits, and practically the whole is invested out- 
side the business. The preference shares can be bought to pay 
well over 44 per cent., and with such a margin as is provided 
in a net profit of upwards of £50,000 
they represent one of the soundest 
industrial holdings to be found any- 
where. 


The Society of Chemical Industry. 
—This society, which was holding its 
annual congress in London last week, 
may be said to represent the business 
side of science. A British society in 
its inception it has now a membership 
of upwards of 4,000, representing the 
English-speaking peoples of the world. 
For the second time the society has an 
American president in Dr. Wiliam H. 
Nichols of New York, who has been 
accompanied to this country by several 
hundreds. of his countrymen. The 
New York section, in fact, contributes 
one-third of the entire membership. 
Twelve months ago Sir William 
Ramsay and the English representa- 
tives of the society w ere royally received 
in New ‘York, and this year “the com- 
pliment is reciprocated in a special 
reception of the American and colonial 
members, for whose entertainment a 
most elaborate programme extending 
in a provincial tour to the end of the 


month has been prepared. At the 
F.R.S. A 

annual dinner, which was held on 

Wednesday at Goldsmiths’ Hall, Sir 


William Huggins, the president of the 
Royal Society, recognised in the work of the society an advance 
towards the federation of the world— the cherished dream 
of the poet and the man of science.” The Royal Society, to 
mark its appreciation of the great importance of international 
exchanges of courtesy, friendship, and scientific influence, 
invited the visitors to areception on Thursday evening, which 
invitation was publicly endorsed by its president. 1 was sorry 
to learn from Dr. Nichols that up to the present he has suc- 
ceeded in eluding the camera, so that [am unable to present a 
portrait of him. I 
have been fortu- 
nate, however, in 
securing a portrait 
of the new presi- 
dent upon whom 
Dr. Nichols’s 
mantle falls at the 
close of the present 


congress—Dr. Ed- 
ward Divers, 
F.R.S., who is also 
vice-president of 
the Institute of 
Chemistry, a past 
vice-president of 


the Chemical 
Society, and a past 
president. eof 
Section B (Chemis- 
try) of the British 


Association. In 
Tokio Dr. Divers 
is known as the 


Father of Japanese 
education, haying 
spent many years 
in the land of the 
chrysanthemum as 
professor of chemistry and principal of the Imperial College of 
English in Japan. He is decorated with the Second Class 
Order of the Sacred Treasure and the Third Class Order of the 
Rising Sun. He is off shortly to South Africa with the British 
Association. The arduous duties of chairman of the reception 
committee have been undertaken jointly by Mr. A. Gordon 
Salamon, A.R.S.M., and Sir Boverton Redwood, D.Sc., with 
Mr. Julian L. Baker as honorary secretary, and they are 
entitled to hearty congratulations upon the success of the 
congress. REGINALD GEARD. 


IN FLOOD-TIME 


